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The CP’s Opportunist 


Policy on Negroes 


By JONATHAN STOUT 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The real nature of 
Communist insincerity with respect to the 
Negro problem is revealed here this week by 
the false and fawning’ @fforts of the Stalinists 
to ingratiate themselves with the Navy and 
the Red Cross. 

The two organizations ‘have been trying to 
overcome their bad record of public relations 
because of Jim Crow practices. And the Com- 
munists are trying to convince the Navy and 
Red Cross that the C.P. is the one that can de 
the job for them. The price of the service ren- 
dered is that the Communists get into and in 
trench themselves in the two services. And to 
demonstrate C.P. usefulness in this stool- 
pigeon capacity, the Communists are tying 
their supple and compliant party-line into 
pretzel knots. 

A couple of weeks ago the  pro-Stalinist 
People’s Voice = Harlem ran page one head- 
lines that the “Navy takes down bars to Negro 
women joining the WAVES.” 

A checkup here shows that to date the Navy 
hasn’t even got a Negro ripple, much less a 
WAVE! Not only is there not a single Negro 
girl in the WAVES, but there is no indication 
from the Navy of any intention of accept- 
ing any. 

The hundreds of Negro girls who have tried 
vainly to join the WAVES are not being fooled 
by the new party-line on Negroes, of course, 
but the two Commissars who appear to have 
taken over the sheet, the two Negro decoy- 
ducks—Max Yergan of the C.P.-front National 
Negro Congress and Ferdinand Smith, Stalinist 
ward-heeler of the National Maritime Union— 
apparently figure that Assistant Navy Secre- 
tary Ralph Bard only knows what he reads in 
the papers. 

* * * 

Then, last Sunday, the People’s Voice went 
out on the job of selling the C.P. to the Red 
Cross. The Harlem sheet printed an intervie Ww 
with a Patricia Williams, of the Stalinist 
Manhattan Council of Negro Youth, i 
that the Red Cross segregates Negro and white 
blood in blood banks. They don’t have time to 
do it, was the bright explanation. 

The People’s Voice reports 
“protest was not over the Jim Crow of Negro 
blood—since there is no such thing at present 
but over the fact that the Red Cross does not 
make such facts public.” 

On the same day and 
Negro Pittsburgh Courier followed a similai 
line on the Red Cross. 

(It may be significant that John P. Davis 
is the new Washington representative of the 
Courier. Davis recently resigned as executive 
secretary of the National Negro Congress to 
become secretary to Rep. Vito Marcantonio, the 
Harlem Congressman who talks Russian with a 
ventriloquist accent.) 

The Pittsburgh Courier in the past has been 
more independent and outspoken on Negro dis- 
crimination than most Negro papers. Com- 
menting on the action, it said: “The Red Cross 
might need ‘democraticizi! but the fight will 
be just that much more effective iti we become 
a seas of the organization ... and fight from 
the inside... rather than from without.” 


* * * 








that the Council's 
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Communist infiltration into the Red Cross 
The New. Leader is able to report, is not wish- 
— ful thinking — it’s 
an already accom- 
vlished fact. 

It was revealed 
here this week that 
one of the person- 
nel officials who 
selects Red Cross 











personnel for overseas duty is William Hinckley. 

Hinckley was a member of the Young Com- 
munist League, on the sworn testimony of 
Kenneth Goff, former member of the Y.C.L 
National Committee. 

The record of Hinckley’s Stalinist activi 
is as long as a baboon’s arm. He has faithfully 
followed every twist and turning of the party 
line since 1934. 

Hinckley was chairman of the C.P.-controlled 
American Youth Congress. He was a member 
of the national committee of the C.P.-front 
League for Peace and Democracy, and he was 
for collective security when that was the party 
line before the Communazi Pact 

After the Hitler-Stalin Pac 
security,” Hinckley switched 
and in 1940 publicly supported 
the American Youth Congress, then 
He was a signer of a New Masses letter 
President in April, 1940, in defens f 
lationist activities of the C.P. In June 
when the Soviet Union was attacked, 
again switched with the party 
the “warmongers” who demanded 
Front to save the Soviet Union. Hinckl 
member of the Washington Com 
Democratic Action, which Attorn 
Biddle designated in an official report 
“Communist front ion.” 

Hinckley’s first act on his Red Cr job wa 
to open the door to Red Cross jobs for Janet 
Gaines Stern from the C.P.-dominated United 
Federal Workers of America and Mary Pond, 
both notorious Stalinists. Since then he has 
been hiring the Red Cross workers who accom 
pany the American armed forces abroad 
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Military Actions Soon in 








Labor Assails WLB Wage Policy 


By T. R. GREENE 
Special to THE NEW LEADER 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Labor tnis week be- 
came the nation’s most important story. 

Caught between a rebellious rank and file, and 
loyalty to the White House William Green, 
Philip Murray and other labor leaders have 
finally told the President that he must chance 
inflation with national wage increases or face 
wide political and industrial revolt. 

The labor men’s attitude virtually doomed the 
War Labor Board and its 12 regional branches— 
now loaded down with 10,000 cases. Publicly 
and privately Green, Murray, James Carey, and 
John Lewis’ Tom Kennedy have warned that 
while they would not resign from the WLB or 
outrightly ask for its destruction, they wanted 
it merely to serve as a mediation board instead 
of a legal arbiter on wages. 

The WLB has no legai standing, they point 
cut. It is operating merely on the fiat of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. If he wants tu wipe it out no 
tears will be shed over on Jackson Place or 
in the AFL Building. 

Carey, whose influence in CIO is growing 
daily, and Kennedy have publicly assailed the 
WLB. They have committed themselves against 
accepting the Board’s 15 per cent formula. 
There appears no way out but the emasculation 
or the destruction of the WLB. 

John L. Lewis has threatened to strike, his 
450,000 soft coal miners thereby heightening 
tension this week in government-labor circles. 
The more unpopular Lewis grows with the top 
labor leaders, the more his prestige is growing 
among the restive rank and file of ClO and AFI 





These war workers are not interested in post- 
war plans, international peace, or social reforms 
—they want high bracket income now. They are 
the new crop of war workers, the undisciplined 
men and women from the South, the youngst 
who have w ak ed out on a thousand rebel strike 
itt the past ye 

Lewis has nid that the UMW will not work 


after April 1 if the operators do not sign a 












contract. That will mean troops in the coal 
fiel Is al ] turbuler ui ! other wal centers, 

Ack ina to the labor excitement of the p: 
week was the passage in Kansas of a bill reg 
ulating unions. The bill, which would prohibit 
sitdowns and jurisdictional disputes is deseribed 
I ts spi Ws aS a grass 1 ts revolt against 

I S passage 4 expect¢ 


laws in a dozen other states. 





The tories who failed to push such bills through 
in Congress appear to have won out in the 
state legislatures. Labor is beginning to pay 
for having failed to reunite, for having failed 
to curb the Morech Tommy Rays, and all 
those responsible for giving labor the black 








The Kansas bill goes so far as to call for the 








licensing of uni officials. California, Minne- 

sota, Texas, Arkansas, Arizona, Maryland, 

Idaho—and a dozen other states—are now about 

tc pass similar laws banning picketing, strikes, 
t 


coercion, and calling for the anita regist 


tion of union finances. 
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This week—-Anthony Eden came to Washington, John L. Lewis threatened a coal 
strike in April, Elmer Davis lashed ba:k at Congressional critics of OWI. 


Kremlin Set Stirs Smear Campaign 
Against Critics of “Moscow Movie 


































Special to THE NEW LEADER Peter Furst, whose by-lines no longer appear 
HOLLYWOOD. — As ti Warner Brothers’ over his stories, sent a dispatch which was 
lollywood studios readies its film p printed in PM, attempting to link The New 
of Joe | ies’ Mi to Mose Leader's criti ee with the isolationist Chicago 
Se s preparing 1 ] Tribune, Wes iach Pegler, and Martin Dies, 
critics « he grotesque GPU pi anda which all of whom have been under constant fire in 
has been adapted in wholegale, faithful fashion these pages. The PM story quoted Louis Fischer’s 
for millions of U., S. moviegoers, attack on the Moscow Trials in connection with 
Thi lo a Kremlin Ss tne Davies movie. Fischer said, “Holl y ywood 
el } ) near 1e@ 1 tative < ] ra will be ruilty of a idalous distortion” if it 
yr and ind ndent cirele vho ha pro accepted the Rremtin Davide version of events, 
tested the flagrant “Moscow 1 stortions correspondent Furst discounted this on the 
and tl rresponsible rewriting of the history grounds that “Fischer had not seen the film 
the Hitler-Stalin honeymoon in the screen- when he spoke.” The story went on to explain 
pl which s hand ry Davi 1d fell that the late Leon Trotsky “is represented in 
traveler E ( lwel film a isiting Ribbentrop in the German 
@ A leadin placed h W Embassy in Sweden on behalf of the plot to 
Winchell for h ationally-syndicate d col overthrow Stalin.” 
vhich ta la ¢ of Mi: o Mosc Shock and irprise has been registered in 
rrotsh es and America-Firsters.” Winc various circles over this last revelation. Not 
has been overwhelmed by objections, and is ex- even the official charges of the Moscow prose- 
pecte nt a correction shortly, cutor ‘h ranged from “Jap,” “Hitlerite,” 
3 St in a radio broat ale “Polis “British” intrigues — included 
ise-of exposing a “job of liaison with Ribbentrop, it was pointed out. 
ved that he iblie should refuse to b A prologue has been added to the film in which 





rrorized.,’ Ambassador, Davies offers a personal ex- 
@ The Daily Worker has “Mission.” He asserts that the 
t reactionary, isola- picture is in essence documentary, having been 





appealed to its planation of his 





readers to counteract 











tionist and defeatist pi ‘3 by cnalle based on State Department official reports. He 

anti-Sta t letter-campaign to Wa does not explain that a good many of those re- 

tudios with messages heir own, hailing “a ports expressed sharp criticism of the Stalin 

fi sndering of an epoch-making book.” regime and strong disbelief in the Moscow 
notorious Hollywood correspondent, Trials. 
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. forthright statement of principles by 
General Gireud has kicked the props out 
from under most of the criticism of the North 
African situation. The campaign of doubt 
emanating from certain Fighting French 
sources, Which pointed to Giraud first as a 
“fascist” and, af 
ith dictatorial ambitions, has shown itself 
to be an effort to make political capital out 
he sufferings of France. 


speech, announcing the return of 


er, as an arch reactionary 


ican law to France and declaring 


of withdrawing after the 














Unity — The Needed Step for France. 





slowly and unhysterically. The decrees of to them, but Vallin was quite all right, despite 




















Vichy were renounced and are being abrogated. his avowed loyalty to the Croix de Feu, even 
Pro-Allied and Gaullist | oners were released after he joined the French National Committee. = 
and those who ai he Anglo-Americ: the Giraud government is as demo-= 
I Ing given prom Cc! intent as the Gaullists—perhaps more, = 
All the wert companied loud ince it has not been subjected to Communist 
prote itic a s not enou The i 101 
Gaullists and their fri , despite the Gal To point out these facts is not to run down z 
licism of their temp ents, were all from the Gaullist movement. When France capit 
M oO ; the want » be now? At no ulated, it took ex urage and idealism to r¢ 
‘ vever, did the ke ! efforts to form ranks in a Britain that seemed doome 
cle own hot Peyrouton was a fascist to destruction. General de Gaulle kept alive 


eee, | the spirit of resistance and hope = 
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Europe 


Spellman Speech, 
Eden Visit Seen 
As Signs of Move 


By EDWARD LORING 
Special to THE NEw DSaper 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—A major war devel+ 
opment is in the air. 

There is heavy tension here and. tim London. 
Suspense was strong on lazy financial markets 
which appeared to be awaiting immediate’ mili- 
tary action. 

A sudden diplomatic flurry in the United Na- 
tions’ capitals indicated to observers here. this 
week that the unexpected resistance of the 
Nazi Fox in Tunisia has caused a sudden revi- 
sion of inter-continental stragtey in the Mediter- 
ranean theatre. It is believed that this was the 
special objective of Anthony Eden’s mission 
from Moscow and London in Washington. It is 
expected that he will remain here to make 
important decisions which impending military 
action will necessitate. 

It is firmly believed here that the political 
pressures of global politics will force Allied ac- 
tion on a second front to prevent the massive 
German counter-attack in Russia from develop- 
ing. Already United Nations military action has 
been delayed to a point injurious to Soviet 
chances of forcing the German armies to retréat 
from the key northwestern front before Spring 
clears the fields of winter slush. Failure of a 
second front to develop now may see the Red 
armies thrown back within 60 days. 

To observers here the following incidents in- 
dicate that the big push to end the European 
war in 1943 is imminent: 

1—Archbishop Spellman, instead of returning 
to the U. S., hurried to Africa to speak to troops 
there. These soldiers are the men who will try 
to force a beachhead on the Italian boot. The 
political implications of Spellman’s talk, made 
with the approval of the Vatican, was a. message 
to the German and universally Catholic Italian 
people that they would not be punished for their 
leaders war policies when the Allies won. It is 
believed that Archbishop Spellman negotiated 
for the Anglo-American governments with the 
highest Catholic circles in Spain and Italy. He 
is reported to Have attempted to gain assur- 
ances from these circles that there would be 
only German resistance to Allied invasion at- 
tempts. These are only reports, yet they have 
guined wide credence. 

2—For months General DeGaulle has warned 
the French not to resist Germany openly, not 
to use their well hidden guns nor to expose 
themselves until word came from London. This 
week the French National Committee of De- 
Gaulle broadeast from London a call for open 
revolt. 

Machine guns, vast numbers of rounds of 
ammunition, even small artillery was supplied 
by parachute from Allied bombers and trans- 
perts to a well organized army of 100,000 young 
Frenchmen. They were led by General Cartier, 
au stern disciplinarian who has waited, even col- 
laborated with Vichy and his “friend” Petain, 
for this signal from DeGaulle. 

Significantly DeGaulle said the “French Em- 
pire” now had sufficient resources and force to 
guarantee powerful help to France 

teports from the Haute Savoie frontier reveal 
that the Germans are moving in regular army 
divisions to fight the Frenchmen well en- 
trenched in the frontier hills near Italy. The 
French are fighting as a small army, led by all 
types of officers from the non-coms to the com- 
manding General. 

-President-in-exile Benes, who has been 
extremely cautious in his broadcast to his native 
Czecho-Slovaki alast week, radioed that libera- 

(Continued on Page Seven) 


Unions Hit Murder 
Of Erlich and Alter 


rade unions, with a membership 

er 500,000 will sponsor a memorial 

meeting for Henryk Erlich and 

murdered Polish labor leaders, 

! g, March 30, at Mecca 
remple, 55th Street, near Broadway. 

Th novement, initiated by a group of trade 

lers led | id Dubinsky, presi- 

Ladies’ Garment 

le and immediate 

















Trade groups er the country have 
1 passing resolutions condemning the murder 
two Polish labor leaders. A call for an 
ternational investigation of the murder was 


made this week in a resolution passed by the 












St. L I ist Union Council (CIO). 
Sa St. Louis CIO: “Be it resolved 
at we ecord our protest to the 

Sor er ind re st of the 
Sov ssador and ent Murray 
f the ¢ 1] ration international 
vestig t in} u od labor com- 
mission arges against Erlich and 
Alte —- 
rT} St. Louis CIO said that “these 
gu nd nented and unproven charges 
4inst the tw nen, t i in secret before 
t of fanat , rant political 
onents, can only remind us of the po- 
1 injust ind hatred visited upon 
inpopular figures this country such as 
atat emt © ' ss 


ms have also been passed and copies 
Th w Leader by the Joint 
Textile Workers Union of America 
by the Negro Labor Committee, and 





others, . 
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By JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 

“A famous university carries on its shield 

old. Roman motto, “Lux et Veritas’”—light 
&fid truth. But the gag is that you can’t shed 
lux if you don’t know the veritas. In the matter 
Sf absenteeism in the nation’s war factories, 
iid one yet knows the veritas. The sample testers 
hhaven’t sampled enough; the statisticians 
hha@ven’t been statisticking over a wide enough 
G@fea. So no real lux has been shed upon an 
undeniably serious problem. 

When figures are lacking, this writer believes 
the evidence of his senses. He rides on the 

ew York, New Haven and Hartford trains. 

he other night, coming home from New York, 
I fell to talking with a Negro who happened 
be sitting next to me. He was getting off at 

Tridgeport. It seemed that he worked in Bridge- 
port, on the late shift. But why was he on a 
train from New York? Well, it seemed that he 
lived in Brooklyn. “Holy Moses,” I said, “do 
‘ou commute to Bridgeport every day?” “Yes,” 
e@ answered, “but I get mighty tired of it. 
Wish I could find a place to live closer to the 
factory. Sometimes I get so plumb disgusted 
that I just stay home for a day and drink up 
the beer.” 

_The man down the road from me has a dif- 
ferent problem. He is only fifteen miles from 
his factory, vhich makes machine guns. He 
keeps a cow, and the cow must be milked. His 
wife works in a different factory, twenty miles 
in the opposite direction. Getting the cow 


milked and the meals cooked and the washing 
done involves a planned division of time. But 
when the man down the road works through 
sixteen hours when he is changing over from 
the day to the night shift, or vice versa, the 
planning is a little difficult. It gets done, but 
the man down the road is getting tired. The 
other day he got tonsilitis; and now his wife is 
getting tired. 

Two swallows do not make a summer, and 
two “unavoidable” absentees do not make an 
excuse for the phenomenon of absenteeism. But 
until I meet a man who is wantonly staying 
home from work just to celebrate, I am not 
going to entertain blanket charges by people 
who habitually use any stigma to beat a dogma. 
As a matter of fact, there have been a number 
of limited surveys of the causes of absenteeism. 
While no survey has been sufficiently inclusive 
to date, the ones that have been made tend to 
corroborate the evidence of one’s eyes and ears. 

The OWI, for example, has been collecting 
and collating reports. It distributes the blame 
for absenteeism between management and la- 
bor. Management is to blame for faulty ar- 
rangements of work shifts, poor working con- 
ditions in plants, and sometimes neolithic labor 
relations. Where there are functioning labor- 
management committees, absenteeism is drop- 
ping. 

Some absenteeism the OWI lists as unavoid- 
able. Serious illness, accidents, bad weather, 
floods, selective service examinations—there are 


Otto Uses Church Support to 
Rally Hapsburg Movement 


The high-powered pro-Hapsburg campaign, inspired by 
so-called Archduke Otto, and nursed by Tory reaction in this 
country, has renewed its efforts in behalf of a monarchist 


restoration in Austria. 


In the face of stinging U.S. public disapproval of the 
Hapsburg-dominated ‘Austrian battalion,” Otto and high- 
placed Catholic dignitaries organized a solemn high mass in 
Washington, D. C., last week marking the anniversary of 
the fall of Austria, in March, 1938. Two services were held. 
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some of the causes for an absenteeism that de- 
serves no moral reprobation. 

Merging into the unavoidable are the prevent- 
able instances. The OWI has listed as prevent- 
able the following: minor illness, accidents that 
result from carelessness.or poor safety provi- 
sions, bad housing and poor transportation fa- 
cilities, fatigue caused by overwork, job shop- 
ping by dissatisfied workers, and failure on the 
part of the planning division to keep materials 
and products moving steadily along the belt line. 

The final category includes the inexcusable in- 
stances of absenteeism. These are caused by 
inadequate supervision, labor hoarding, time off 
for social engagements, hanagovers, failure to 
impress workers with a sense of responsibility, 
refusal to listen, and plain AWOL after pay- 
day. 

The point is though that the problem of ab- 
senteeism has yet to be studied in its entirety, 
and until we have such a study we should 
be careful about shooting off our mouths. The 
shotgun charge is seldom an indicated therape- 
utic. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Rickenbacker and his friends 
might call on the Bridgeport Brass Company for 
some veritas to be used in shedding lux. A 
recent drive at the Bridgeport Brass Company 
by the labor-management committee reduced ab- 
senteeism by fifteen percent in a single month. 
Meanwhile the labor force at Bridegport Brass 
had increased by twelve percent. 
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Tories Raise 
Race Issue on 








Ginsburg 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — The 
Felix Frankfurter-Octopus myth 
is in again. 

Having 
conceivable 


exhausted all other 
attacks on the ad- 
ministration, the  isolationist- 
diehard crowd have reverted to 
the old legend that the law pro- 
fessor from Harvard has_ so 
peopled Washinton Bureaus that 
the Jews now control the nation 
from draft-exempt desk jobs. 

Fearing to attack the popular 
Bernard Baruch, who is con- 
sidered by all Washington one of 
the ablest and most intelligently 
conservative men in the nation, 
the down-with- England - what’s- 
wrong - with-Germany - let’s - beat- 
the-Japs boys have suddenly dis- 
covered that young David Gins- 
burg, a Frankfurter protege, was 
deferred by his draft board as es- 
sential tothe operation of the 
OPA, and then offered an Army 
Commission. 

John O’Donnell, of the Daily 
News, then wrote a_ sickening 
column attacking Ginsburg. He 
charged that Ginsburg was about 
to become a colonel to avoid serv- 
ing along with the other Ameri- 
ean lads. The Washington Times- 
Herald, owned by the Daily News 
combine, carried a story calling 


Ginsburg “Bureaucratic Draft 
Dodger No. 1” 
The fact is that out of 900 


OPA lawyers only 45 received de- 
ferred status at the request of 
Leon Henderson. As chief at- 
torney Ginsburg was invaluable 
to Henderson. 
The entire story is best summed 
up in a letter Ginsburg wrote to 
Prentiss Brown last January 19. 
Ginsburg offered to resign, say- 
ing that he was physically tired 
and a little dispirited. 

“T combine in myself 
that can be 


almost 


every handicap 
brought to an important public 
office in a war agency in 1943. 


I am a New Deal Democrat, I am 
a Jew; and I am young, 31 in 
April,” Ginsburg wrote 

“As a result of my youth, in- 
cidentally, I shall almost cer- 
tainly be attacked as a draft 
dodger. This would hurt me fear 
fully, and hurt many others who 
are unknown to me. Only the 
President can forestal] this, and 
it is doubtful’ whether he would 
choose to do so.” 

A similar case involves Joseph 
L. Weiner, director of the Office 
of Civilian Supply. Describing 
Weiner as.a Russian born New 
Deal satallite. a resident of New 
York City, Rep. Shafer, whose 
dislike for certain racial elements 
is no secret, called for a Congres- 
sional investigation of the OCS 
chief. The Gaelic - American, 
Coughlinite paper, picked up the 
description in large front-page 
headlines 

These : 
stances of the type of all-inclusive 
attack on the New Deal. 


are but two flagrant in- 
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The Very Rev. Ignatius Smith, 
O.P., dean of Catholic University’s 
philosophy department, addressed 
a host of worshippers, which in- 
cluded Otto, and some leading 
diplomatic, legislative and religi- 
ous figures. 

Eloquent publicity was given to 
the services by Igor Cassini, re- 
actionary stand-by of Capitol sa- 
lons, and columnist for the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald, published by 
Cissie Patterson. 

Cassini, an intimate of the 
Hapsburg brothers, flaunted the 
State Dept. theory that “politics 
is no issue,” that there is only 
the military war. Said Cassini 
of the opposition of  anti- 
fascists and socialists who have 
insisted “Neither Hitler Nor 
Hapsburg”: “. . . these fellows 
hate Otto of Hapsburg so much 
that they would prefer to leave 
Austria in the hands of the 
Nazi rather than have him as 
ST 

The Times-Herald also printed 
a vituperative attack on the three 
leading Austrian democrats in 
this country who have been fight- 
ing a pro-Otto orientation, Fried- 
rich Adler and Julius Deutsch, of 
the Austrian Labor Committee, 
and Ferdinand Czernin, of Aus- 
trian Action—all of whom are 
anti-Communist. 

Meanwhile, in New York City, 
another meeting observing the 
fall of Austria was held, in which 
Congressman Emanuel Celler of 
New York called for the deporta- 
tion of Otto Hapsburg, who is in 
this country on a Belgian pass- 
port (his mother, the ex-Empress 
Zita, is in Canada). The Haps- 
burgs, after the break-up of their 
Empire in 1918, were ousted from 
Austria by republican decree. 
“Any attempt to set up the old 
Hapsburg monarchy or empire,” 
Celler said, “gives affront to our 
allies in exile. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— The 
widened extent of big-business 
domination of War contracts was 
revealed this week by figures 
which showed that 252 large 
corporations held nearly 80 per 
cent of all contracts awarded. 

Insisting that war work be 
spread among small plants to a 
greater extent than at present, 
Col. Robert Johnson, new chair- 
man of the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation (succeeding Lou Hol- 

land) released a list of the com- 
panies and the amounts of their 
contracts, which came to over 67 
billions. 

High among the prosperous 
crew were Bethlehem Steel, Cur- 
tiss-Wright, Ford Motor, United 
Aircraft, U. 'S. Steel, General 
Motors, Douglas Aircraft, Todd 
Shipyards, Glenn Martin, Chrys- 
ler Corporation, and General 
Electric. General Motors led the 
companies with contracts amount- 
ing 7% billion dollars. Curtiss- 
Wright followed with 44 and 
Bethlehem with 8. 

The War Production Board and 
military services have been under 
fire from Congress recently for 
failure to take steps to save small 
business by seeing to it that they 
get a share in the huge volume 
of munitions business. 

The charge that “far too few 
Federal agencies seem to feel 
any clear-cut responsibility” 
for using small business effec- 
tively or for guaranteeing its 
preservation in the post-war 
effort was made recently by 
the Senate Committee on Small 
Business. 

There is a widespread and ap- 
parently justified fear among 

various political and economic 
circles that the huge expansion of 
production for war use will so 
entrench the power of the giant 
companies as to effect a monopoly- 
ridden American economy in the 
post-war world. 





A FBR 
OPA's Prentiss Brown, who 
is relaxing price controls 
under pressure. 


See CTM Meet 


Torn byMexico 
Political Strife 


MEXICO CITY. — The Confed- 
eracion of Mexican Workers 
(CTM), the largest of the four 
Mexican labor federations, will 
hold its national convention in 
Mexico City the last three days 
of this month. 

The organization has been rent 
apart over the past month over 
the question of the re-election of 
Fidel Velasquez, its general secre- 
tary. The CTM constitution for- 
bids re-election of its general 
secretary and on this issue Lom- 
bardo Toledano was ousted as 
head of the CTM and replaced by 
the more moderate Velasquez. 

Another subject expected to 
arouse considerable discussion in 
the coming convention is. the 
question of affiliating the CTM to 
the Anglo-Soviet Trade Union 
Committee through the Federa- 
tion of Latin-American Labor 
(CTAL), the organization created 
by Lombardo Toledano. 

The anti-Velasquez forces are 
headed by Celestino Gasca.Basic: 
ally it is hard to differentiate 
either side on political matters 
for the element of office is the 


chief goal and political com- 
plexions change rapidly under 


these circumstances. Unscrupulous 
and corrupt political elements are 
attached to both factions 


By DANIEL BELL 
Anthony Eden as Hero—or How Green- 

Eyed Was His Valley 
ROM DOROTHY THOMPSON'S §syndicated 
column: 

“In welcoming the British Foreign Secre- 
tary to our shores, we probably are wel- 
coming a future Prime Minister of Great 
Britain. The confidence of the British people 
in Anthony Eden has grown greatly since 
his first visit here in 1938. This is due to 
the fact that Mr. Eden was right, when to 
be right meant to be almost alone, and that 
when burdened with tremendous responsi- 
bilities, he became steady and strong. 

“. .. One sees a man—a strong and ob- 
stinate man. The charm is native and in- 
eradicable. Quiet intensity of purpose over- 
shadows it. The character that was always 
in him is now obvious. He is not a ‘changed 
man.’ But he has developed enormously, 
more obviously than any statesmén whem I 
can call to mind.” 

From the London Tribune of January 15, 

1943: 

“Rt. Hon. Robert Anthony Eden, age 43, 
Conservative. Attractive in the narrow, con- 
ventional sense. Always a possibility as a 
stop-gap Prime Minister. League of Nations’ 
society at Geneva introduced him to a whole 
range of ideas strange to a Tory. There he 
acquired a progressive vocabulary, and this, 
allied to the amiability which flows from 
weakness of character, deceives many people 
into thinking that his political intentions are 
honorable. Actuaily there is nothing in his 
eonduct to justify such a conclusion. His 
resignation from the Government of Mr. 
Chamberlain over our Italian diplomacy 
provided him with a balance at the political 
bank on which he has drawn generously ever 
since. His behavior during the civil war in 
Spain proves conclusively that whenever he 
has to choose between his Tory instincts and 
his progressive inclinations, his instincts can 
be relied upon to win every time.” 

Claude, the Fraud 
LAUDE COCKBURN, the London corre- 
spondent of the New Masses, whose weekly 
dispatches are quite prominently displayed in the 


_ Communist organ, has become embroiled in a 


controversy with the London Tribune, magazine 
of the Bevan-Cole-Laski group. Mr. Cockburn 
made some nasty remarks about “disagreeable 
events” in the Sir Richard Acland’s Common- 
wealth group between Bevan and the “left-wing 
groups.” 

Said the Tribune: 

“We would not bother to refer to this at 
all if it were not for the fact that those who 
do not know him, credit Mr. Cockburn with 
peculiar knowledge of what is going on be- 
hind the political scenes. They are not aware 
that his main equipment is a racy style, a 
florid imagination and a generous disposition 
in treating the few facts he manages to 
scrape together. There is no man in British 
journalism able to transport so great a load 
of innuendo on so fragile a vehicle of facts 
as Claude. ... Why he permitted himself to 
say it at all, we cannot guess. Unless it is 
yet another example of that almost feminine 
malice which is the less agreeable side of 
his character.” 


Major George Fielding On-the-One-Hand 
ILITARY SCIENCE is a precise affair based 
on mathematics, physics, meteorology, etc. 

That is why one of our favorite military analysts 

is Major George Fielding Eliot. Here is this 

week’s sample: 

“There are a few straws in the wind which 
suggest that United Nations operations in 
western Europe, other than of the aerial 
variety, may not be very long in developing. 
This does not mean that we may look for 
something to happen tomorrow or the next 
day, but it does mean that there are certain 
indications that something may happen be- 
fore spring is advanced.” 

Like the first robin of spring? 


Melancholia 
S a footnote to our comments on Arthur 
Koestler recently, we append the melancholy 
notes on British moods made by Stephen Spender 
in his London Letter in the current issue of 
Common Sense: 
“As for a’ religious revival, that again is 
a movement confined to the intelligentsia. 
The process by which intellectuals join the 
church is fairly simple. A _ life without 
metaphysical significance seems to them in- 
tolerable; they discover in the ‘Christian 
myth’ a true picture of human life, the weak- 
ness of the human individual, human aspi- 
rations which they accept as they accept a 
poem or a symphony. This kind of aesthetic 
revival has taken place in every generation 
since the Oxford movement of Cardinal 
Newman’s time, but I do not think it will 
ever spread to the masses, for the simple 
reason that to have religious faith, the 
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Comment 


masses require a basis to their belief of 
liberal truth guaranteed and accepted by the 
foremost experts of the time.” 

* * a 


For a People's Poland 

E haven’t had a chance to comment before, 

but this department warmly recommends the 
reading of Program for a People’s Poland, drawn 
up by the un- 
derground la- 
bor and demo- 
cratic groups 
in Poland. It 
represents the 
thinking of 
fighting un- 
derground ele- 
ments and 
stands asa 
hope to laborites and progressives who feel that 
the people’s fight against Nazism can bring a 
people’s program of social change. The document 
carries a foreword by Arthur Greenwood, deputy 
leader of the British Labor Party, and is avail- 
able here from the Polish Labor Group. 

m * ~ 


Big Business Goes South 
Sew Committee for Economic Development, Big 
Business’s slick streamlined post-war planning 
outfit, is now working with the Co-Ordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs on long-range develop- 
ment plans for Latin America. According to a 
report in U.S. News, the Co-ordinator has set up 
an Inter-American Development Commission, 
whose personnel is largely that of officers of the 
Committee for Economic Development to work 
with similar commissions in each of the twenty 
other American republics, 
* % 


Unhappy Birthday 
T used to be a newspaper institution, but fewer 
and fewer anniversary interviews are turning 
up. An annual packet of stodginess is sent on 
from Nicholas Murray Butler, and Henry Ford 
still takes time out to let the world know that it 
was all an accident (“The American Revolution?” 
he once was quoted, “Never heard of it!”). But 
William Allen White, journalism’s Emporia im- 
presario, is still alive, and judging from his 75th 
birth-day messages, alive and kicking. On FDR, 
White observed: 

“The Republican Party has two schools of 
thought about him, two methods of assess- 
ment. One wing rather casually sometimes 
speaks of him ‘trippingly on the tongue’ as 
‘that God dam Roosevelt’, short, snappy, and 
staccato—but without grinding the vocal 
gears. The other crowd snarls it savagely, 
adagio, making two words out of God—like 
Gaw-ud—and two out of damn—like da-yam 
—growled out with heart-pumping scorn and 
generally with a table-pounding drum beat.” 
“T belong,” he added, “to the lighter, staccato 

left wing.” As for Washington and “the war 
effort,” White remarked: 

“It is silly to say New Dealers run this 
war show. It’s run largely by absentee 
owners of amalgamated industrial wealth... 
for the most part decent, patriotic Americans 

. giving to the American people superb 
service. If you touch them, in nine relations 
of life out of ten they are kindly, courteous, 
Christian gentlemen. But in the tenth rela- 
tion they are mad, ruthless, determined to 
come out of this war victors for their own 
stockholders—which is not surprising.” 


4 





* * 


Tory Semantics 

HE Conservative 1922 Committee, the most 

powerful bloc in the House of Commons and 
the core of the real reactionary strength in 
Parliament, decided this week to change its name 
and abandon its back-bench policy by admitting 
cabinet ministers to membership. The new name 
will be “The Conservative and Unionist Members 
Committee.” 

A back-bencher is not a member of the Govern- 
ment, and this group of Tories has organized to 
wield their “rank-and-file” power in House de- 
bates. Favorite of this group is Sir John Ander- 
son, taciturn Lord President of the Council and 
heir to succeed Winston Churchill. 

"4 * * 


The Totalitarian State of Mind Dept. 

Seen Vansittart rubbish heap grows higher 
every week. Here is this week’s contribution 

from Johannes Steel, New York Post columnist: 

“The German people as a whole are so 

degraded today that nothing but the fear of 
retribution can galvanize them into making 
an attempt to stop the continuing blood- 
baths. But ‘aha’ you will say, ‘the German 
people as a whole are not responsible for 
these mass murders. Only the Nazis are re- 
sponsible and of the Nazis, only a few.’ 
This is nonsense!” 








RussianActions onDiplomaticFront 
Nurtures Allied ‘Mistrust’ of Soviets 


By JONATHAN STOUT 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Soviet 
murder of the two Polish labor 
leaders, Erlich and Alter, has 
ripped the silence off 
the truth of Russia’s relations 
with the United Nations. It is 
still almost the sole subject of 
conversation this week in the 
capital’s diplomatic circles and 
along Embassy Row. 

In high Administration circles 
the green light to frank and open 
criticism of Soviet conduct was 
given in these words: 

“The Soviet Union is or should 
be adult enough to take criticism 
in the same way that Britain and 


cover of 





this Administration have beer 
taking it.” 

One of the most significant 
public statements one which 
shows which way official Wash- 

ton’s thoughts are running 
these days—was made by former 
Ambassador William CC. Bullitt 


last week in Philadelphia. 


The former Ambassador to the 


Soviet Union, who knows his 
Russians, in an address in which 
he pledged for realistic action 
now “to achieve enduring peace 


freedom and demo 
nocratic and in- 
war, 


in a world of 
racy ” for 

Europe 
and for an over-all worlds organ- 


tegrated after the 


ization for maintenance of world 
peace, had this to add however: 


“Before the Armistice of No- 
vember, 1918, Wilson was the 
most powerful man in the world. 
... Six months later Wilson stood 
before Lloyd George, Clemenceau 
and Orlando impotent. 

“Poor Wilson suddenly faced 
the fact that his power was gone. 
He saw the truth that his power 
had sprung not from his moral 
authority, as he had believed, but 
from the power of the United 
States to supply the desperate 
physical needs of the Allies—and 
that since those needs were no 
longer desperate his hour had 
passed, he was too late. He had 
not used his power while he had it. 

“Wilson failed because he did 
not use his power when he had it. 
We have our power now — and 
while we have it we must use it 
or lose the peace, 

“We have to face the fact that 
international negotiations are con- 
trolled by national interests. 
When a foreign government | 


not move in the direction in whi 









we want it to move there is only 
the old 
way of getting a donkéy to move 
by holding a carrot in front of his 
nose and a club behind his tail, 
and intimating politely to him 
that he can have either one he 
wants. And the carrot has to be 
a real carrot and the club has to 
be a real club 


one way to make it move 


“At the present time, we have 
a real carrot and a real club. Our 
power is comparable to Wilson’s 
power in the summer of 1918. 
But the day that Germany col- 
lapses we shall still have on our 
hands a war with Japan—a hard 
war, which may be long—and the 
Soviet Union will be at peace and 
we shall want Soviet support 
against Japa 

“Under those circumstances, we 
are likely to find ourselves as im- 
potent as Wilson was in the 
Spring of 1919. The real carrot 
and the real club will be in the 
hands of Stalin.” 


The speech of Vice-President 
Wallace two weeks ago Monday 
shows, between the lines, the sus- 


picion of Stalin in the mind even 
of that Man of Good Willi. 

The statement of U. 'S. Ambas- 
sador Standley in Moscow — 
blunter, as befits a 
veals the suspicion of Stalin’s in- 


seadog—re- 


tentions in the highest Adminis- 
ation circle and in the Armed 
Forces. 
Reeent rejection of the applica- 
of the British Communist 
Pa: v for admission in the British 


Labor Party confirms the suspi- 
¢cion of umunist Maneuverings 
in the min. of British labor 
#: ~ 
Vice - President Wallace, the 


eading exponent in- this eountry 


of the ideal of a league of nations 
after the war, was trying +des- 
perately to cork what seems like 
an inevitable explosion sooner or 
later—perhaps sooner but prob- 
ably later, that is, after the de- 
feat of Hitler. 

The significance this holds for 
the post-war world, it is felt in 
diplomatic circles here, is that the 
partitioning of Poland and the 
murder of the two Polish labor 
leaders, following as they do 
Stalin’s snubbing of the Casa- 
blanea conference so as to remain 
unbound by its decisions, is a 
straight tip-off of Stalin’s real 
intentions: 

A post-Hitler renewal of the 
alliance between Russia and 
Germany to be made by Stalin 
with the inheritors of Hitler's 
mantle. 

Any such scheme, of course, 
means the end of Wallace's 
dream of a family of nations. 
It means, in fact, the renewal 
of totalitarian imperialism and 
the certainty that World War 
Ill is on the way. 

Despite the apparent divergence 
in the statements of Wallace and 
Standley, it is pointed out here, 
they very curiously substantiate 
each other. 

Standley accused Stalin of keep- 
ing trom the Russian people know- 
ledge of the true extent of Amer 
ican lend-lease aid. The charge 
recalls the fact that the Russian 
public was not permitted to learn 
about the Mediterranean Second 
Front until 10 days after the 
American coup in North Africa. 
Also, that Stalin was the last 
one to congratulate the Americans 
on that coup—exactly one week 
after it. happened 


Behind Standley’s accusation 
lies the suspicion that Stalin does 
not wish the Russian people to 
feel too friendly towards Amer- 
icans because he anticipates a con, 
flict with the United States over 
his looting of the Baltic Republics 
and Poland. 


These suspicions have a_ solid 
basis in reality, it is pointed out 
in diplomatic circles. The citation 
of significant facts begins with 
the Hitler-Stalin Pact that started 
the war. Following the Hitler 
double-cross which brought Russia 
into the war as an ally of the 
United Nations perforce and not 
through choice . .. because of a 
common enemy and not 
of a common ideal.... 

Then came the renewal of the 
Soviet-Japanese trade and friend- 
ship treaty as the Japs invaded 
the Philippines and Russian gaso- 
line continued to flow into the Jap 
planes that are killing American 
soldiers in the Pacific. 

Another item was the continued 
barring of American 
from the Russian front, despite 
the desire of American military 
experts to make first hand ob- 
servations of the enemy Stalin 
was calling on them to engage in 
a Second Front. 

Another item was Soviet inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of 
nations allied with her in the wai 
effort. The two outstanding ex- 
amples being Soviet incitement of 


because 


observers 


Jugoslavian Communists to assas- 
sinate General Draja Mihailovich 
the recognized leader of the Jugo- 
slavian armies, who has been con- 
ducting the only Second Front on 
the European continent against 


the German Nazis and Italian 


Fascists, and the Soviet arrests 
of Polish anti-totalitarians who 
were leading the continued Polish 
resistance against the Nazis. “In 
both cases, the Soviets are actu- 
ally carrying on warfare against 
the Jugoslavian and Polish gov- 
ernments-in-exile, with whom they 
are ostensibly allied in the war 
effort. 

Then came Casablanca. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was able to fly 
across the ocean to attend. Prime 
Minister Churchill was able to 
come from London. Stalin did not 
even see fit to send a representa- 
tive. The interpretation reason- 
ably put on this was that Stalin 
had already decided on a course 
at variance with the Democracies 
and did not wish to be bound by 
the decisions arrived at. 

The confirmation of this inter- 
pretation came when Stalin made 
a scrap of paper of the Atlantic 
Charter by announcing the Polish 
And the murder of Erlich 
and Alter doubly confirmed it, 
for it did not escape notice in 
Washington that the Soviets 
claimed the two as Russian citi- 
zens ... and they could be con- 
sidered Russian citizens only if 
Poland ceases to exist as a nation 
and is swallowed again by Russia 
or perhaps partitioned between 
Russia and post-Hitler Germany. 

Admiral Standley’s blunt forth- 
rightness got results in 24 hours. 
And the wind may now be blow- 
direction of blunt 


grab. 


ing in the 
honesty. 
When Russia was first attacked 
by the Nazis and Stalin cried for 
help, that was the time to have 
demanded certain guarantees. 
The United Nations should have 
(Continued on Page Seven) 
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The Home Bront Politics in the Andes 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 
The Simple, Undramatic Things 


FIND everyone excited about the fact that two southern women 

publish South Today, a first-class quarterly about the soul and 

body of our southern states. The other day I hinted that the 

slightest nudge would tip me in favor of reprinting their list of 

simple, undramatic things which we all can do to lessen the strain 

of race relations. I got nudges aplenty—and, I am glad to say, 

most of them came from the South. I am sorry that I lack the 

space to produce every word from the text by Lillian E. Smith 

~ and Paula Snelling. If you want more, send to Clayton, Georgia, 
for your copy of South Today. 

1. We can give ourselves a first-aid course on the South. We 
can learn wherd the racial pressure points are. We can learn the 
names of the economic groups who have a stake in race tension 
and are exerting pressure to keep the white man and the black 
man afraid of each other. ... We can do this by reading a few 
books, now. Not next year, but now. Raper and Reid’s Share- 
croppers All, Embree’s Brown America, Vance’s Human Geography 
of the South.... Get familiar with Odum’s Southern Regions. 

2. (a) Urge every Southerner to stop using the words nigger, 
darkie, coon. Stop telling “nigger jokes.” (b) Use courtesy titles 
when speaking to educated Negroes or about them. ... We can 
begin now in a small way by conferring upon Negro college presi- 
dents, teachers, ministers, lawyers, community leaders, artists 
the simple, decent word “Mr.” or “Mrs.” or “Miss.” 

3. Write a letter to your newspaper suggesting that Negro 
jokes be avoided in its pages for the duration of the war at least, 
that courtesy titles be used for living Negroes as well as for dead 
ones. (Some of the Georgia papers now give courtesy titles in 
obituary notices but to no live one. The technique being, apparently, 
that you feel the body and if it’s cold, you can safely call him 
“Mister.”’) 

4. In conversation with friends, make a point of suggesting 
how ridiculous you think it is for southern whites who pride 
themselves on their manners to refuse to use the courtesy titles 
when speaking of or to Negroes. Suggest how difficult it is 
for Negro mothers to give their sons to a jim-crow army and then 
be pushed around by us at home. 

5. Spend a little time thinking. Thinking how it must feel to 
be a Negro in our South today. How it must feel to be jim-crowed 
on buses, on street cars, in. dining cars, in theatres, in elevators, 
in churches, in schools, hotels, restaurants, in the armed forces, 
in ipbs. How it must feel to be a Negro college president and have 
to walk up 22 flights of stairs in an office building to meet the 
white chairman of one’s board because you won’t be jim-crowed 
into a freight clevator. (An incident which occurred recently in 
Atlanta.) 

6. Write a few letters. Write to southern radio stations urging 
that southern Negro colleges be invited more frequently to put on 
programs, that Negro speakers and artists, when announced, 
be accorded courtesy titles, that Negroes be invited to participate 
in the forums which many radio stations promote. Few white 
Southerners have ever heard an educated Negro speak a word. 
Yet there are 55,000 Negro college graduates. 

7. If you are unable to speak out publicly for racial democ- 
racy ... there is still something which you can do. Commend those 
who do these things which you don’t dare to do. 

m * al 


This Goes for Northerners 
8. EEK out among the Negro race a few individuals with 
whom you can become good: friends. You can easily 
find many who are equal to you in education, intelligence, appear- 
ance, charm, ability, social poise, sensitive good breeding. 

9. Subscribe to a Negro magazine or a Negro newspaper. 

10. Whenever you have a chance of not being segregated, 
quietly take it. Such as sitting by a Negro on a bus or street car, 
or standing by a Negro in an elevator. 

11. Pay your cook more. Shorten her 
more consideration. 

12. Work through whatever means you have, for the abolition 
of the poll tax for voting; for the abolition of the white primary; 
for non-segregation in the armed forces; for non-discrimination 
in defense jobs. ... You can always contribute a little money to 
the agencies working toward these ends, such as the Southern 
Workers Defense League, the Southern Electoral League (Rich- 
mond, Va.). 

13. Write your present governor and tell him that you do not 
like Fascistic statements about White Supremacy. Write Gene 
Talmadge and tell him that you do not approve of either his race 
manners or of the Vigilante, Inc... . / A thousand letters will make 
any politician hold his head. 

14. Find for yourself some racial] project that fits your temper- 
ament and talents. Negro health, adequate hospitalization, ma- 
ternity centers are among the South’s most glaring needs; 
training schools for Negro youth (the only decent one is in Ken- 
tucky) ; church interracial group projects; library facilities for 


hours. Treat her with 


the colored race. 
7 * 

Not in Bad Taste 

ISS SMITH and Miss Snelling are, of course, southern women. 

What they have to say to other southern women is a revela- 

tion. They keep repeating in the most persuasive ways that these 
things are not in bad taste; that they are, in fact, right in line 
with the old southern tradition of graciousness. No lady need 
make a public spectacle of herself by doing them. 

But this list of unspectacular deeds is followed by another 
one of things to do which may require more imagination and more 
courage. The men and women on school boards, in churches, in 





luncheon clubs and other public bodies are asked to stand up and 
do their part. A firm stand taken by a southern lady or gentleman 
in just the right way will bring immediate results. It is the appli- 
cation of shock psychology to social problems. 

And here follows a story which throws a bright light on what 
is happening down yonder during these war days. Not long ago 
a southern woman from Atlanta was traveling in a bus to Columbia, 
S.C. A white man entered, saw the only vacancy to be a seat beside 
a Negro woman, called to the bus driver “to make that nigger 
woman move to a back seat.” The Negro woman said, she could 
not sit on the back seat because she was not well. The bus driver 
urged her to move; the white man insisted, and everyone in the bus 
began to fel uneasy and tense. The white woman from Atlanta 
quietly stood up, offered her seat to the white man and sat down 
beside the Negro woman. Everyone in the bus was grateful and 
shamed. Many showed their gratitude; the bus driver thanked her. 
(God knows, all bus drivers must be sick of these incidents unless 


they are confirmed sadists!) 
* ® ° 


Sweeping Before Our Own Doors 
| Rad no Yankee read any of these lines with a feeling of satis- 

faction. He has no right to any shade of complacency. I have 
a lot of Negro friends. Some of them are important. I need te 
ask favors of them. I want them to write. I have need of their 
advice. The natural thing is to invite them to lunch or dinner. 
We are not in Atlanta. We are in New York. But I must take 
them to a private home vate club. Negroes are barred 
from restaurants, hotels, t! New York, as they 
are in Richmond or Memphis. 

The editors of South Today give an elaborate account of the 
What 


don’t want to poke our nose into 











precisely 


inhibitions of southern liberals. about the cowardice of 
northern men and women? We 
strained situations south of the Mason and Dixon line. We may 
do more harm than good. Very well. How about sweeping before 
our own doors? The best thing that we can do to dimintsh segre- 
gation in the South is to do something about it in the North. 


By STEPHAN NAFT 


THE CHILEAN POPULAR FRONT. By John 
Reese Stevenson. University of Pennsylvania 
Press. 155 pages. $2.50. 

HILE is one of the countries least known to 
American tourists and students. Almost 
“everybody” knows “everything” about Mexico’s 
revolutions and social and agrarian reforms, but 
few know or are greatly interested in the fact. 
that Chile is the only South Amerié¢an country 
in which the labor movement and parties, basing 
their ideologies and policies on the aspirations of 
the workers, play an important and significant 
role in the government and social legislation of 
their nation. It is the only Latin American 
country where Socialists, as we understand the 
term, are or were members of the government, 

a government which in many respects resembles 

the New Deal. The similarity went even so far 

that the late President Pedro Aguirre Cerda, 
elected by Popular Front support, was also called 

“that man” by his reactionary opponents who 

hated him as much as their correligionaries in the 

United States hate or hated FDR. 

Chile was also the only South American country 
which, during the three years of permanent re- 
volutions in South America, following and caused 
by the financial collapse of 1929, had some revolts 
led and organized by workers and had, for a 
short time, a “Socialist Republic, headed by a 
regular Socialist, the picturesque former head of 
Chile’s air force, Marmeduke Grove, who is still 
the Leader of Chile’s Socialist Party. 

This little book; which is packed with precise 
information and analyses not found in any book 
on the subject twice or three times its size, gives 
a short history of Chile’s internal: politics, the 
gradual, partly peaceful, partly violent, transi- 
tions from the rule by feudal oligarchies to the 
rule by the liberal middle classes, which they 
finally were compelled to share with the repre- 
sentatives of the laboring classes and introduce 


No News About 


By FREDERICK POLLOCK 
THE NAZI STATE. By William Ebenstein. 

Oxford U. Press. 360 pages. $3.00. 

[Ep. NoTE: We asked Dr. Pollock to review 
the Ebenstein book, and received this note from 
him shortly after. It was not intended as a 
review, and it is run here as such (with his per- 
mission) because of its general interest.]} 
ig the Literary Editor: 

I have looked into Ebenstein’s book “The 
Nazi State” and I wonder whether it is not too 
unimportant to be reviewed in your paper. The 
book has neither the qualities of a journalist’s 
work because it lacks any first-hand impressions, 
nor does ti deserve to be classified as a scholarly 
book. In my opinion it is without any scientific 
value, dwelling always on the surface and being 
satisfied with the most superficial questions and 
utterly hasty conclusions. 

Ebenstein’s basic thesis that every major aspect 
of National Socialism dates back at least to the 
late 18th century and often to earlier periods of 
German history, is purely gratuitous, and does 
not improve in any way the earlier statements 
of the same thesis by Bruck or Gustav Stolper. 
I wonder whether the chapters on Education and 


The Brazil Story 


By HARVEY SWADOS 
CROSSROADS. By Erico Verissimo, Maemillan. 


373 pages. $2.75 


o2.10. 

+ peta VERISSIMO’S Crossroads is not to 

be confused with the recent movie of the same 
name (William Powell, Hedy Lamarr). Other 
facts that should be noted: the book was written 
a number of years ago and Sr. Verissimo is one 
of the most prominent Brazilian writers. He 
has, as a matter of fact, been referred to (in the 
dust jacket and by certain book reviewers) as 
the “Theodore Dreiser of Brazil.” 

His novel’s thesis is simple and its narration 
straightforward and entertaining. In the city 
of Porto Alegre, in the southeast corner of Brazil, 
live a number of persons from all walks of life, 
whose paths intersect from time to time, much 
as they do in the America of John Dos Passos. 
Crossroads begins on a Saturday morning and 
ends on a Wednesday, and follows through, in a 
fairly detailed fashion, the lives of the protagon- 
ists in these few days. 

There is Professor Clarimundo, around whom 
the book revolves; there is the nouveau riche 
small-town family—fat, foolish Ze Maria Ped- 
rosa, his pinchpenny wife, Dona Maria, and their 
luscious, crazy-about-Hollywood daughter, Chin- 
ita; virile young Salustiano, who seduces Chinita; 
wealthy Don Leitao Leiria, his stupid, philan- 
tropic wife, and their Lesbian daughter Vera; 
dreamy, tubercular Joao Benevolo and his miser- 
able wife... and so on and on. 

There are too many characters. Obviously the 
number is arbitrary, but there could have been 
a great many more or a great many less and the 
quality of the book would not have been changed 
appreciably. For Sr. Verissimo is not primarily 
intent on rendering us, through a cross-section 
of its population, the feel of Porto Alegre (which 
might just as well have been Dubuque, Paducah, 
or St. Louis). His main purpose is to attack 
academic sterility (Professor Clarimundo), and 
to contrast it with the richness and variety of 
everyday life (all the other people in the book). 

But Clarimundo is the absent-minded professor 
to end all such, a dope, frankly, who doesn’t know 
enough to come in out of the rain, and the real 
people are all a little too stereotyped, Occasion- 
ally the method simply runs away with itself. 
Consider this description of Clarimundo’s pupils, 
while that knocked-out character is happily ex- 
patiating on the quality of Latin verbs: “The 
girl with the blue bonnet surrendered her vir- 
ginity to her sweetheart, and now he doesn’t want 


Post-War Hopes 


| a some people want—and why not: 
“T ; 


‘There is scarcely an officer in the Army 
who does not write home to say, “For goodness 
sake keep were not for 
hunting I should have nothing to look forward to 
when this business is over!’”—Capt. Wellesley 
Wesley, Master of the South Dorset Hunt,—in 
the Glasgow Forward. 


hunting alive, If it 





far-reaching social legislation in the interest of 
the latter. 

The history of the famous Popular Front is 
particularly interesting and revealing. This 
political coalition composed of the moderate 
“Radicals,” “Radical Socialists,” “Democraticos,” 
Socialists and Communists brought about in 1938 
the election of the moderate leftist president 
Pedro Aguirre Cerda with 222,000 votes against 
the 218,000 of the reactionary Gustavo Ross,who 
if elected, would certainly have turned the clock 
back in Chile’s social and liberal history. The 
book gives all the details how this Popular Front 
became nossible only by the renunciation of the 
Socialist Party in favor of the Radical Aguire, as 
each component of the proposed Front insisted on 
its own candidate. In the Convention which cre- 
ated the Popular Front the “Radicals” had 400 
votes, the Socialists 300, the Communists 160, the 
“Democraticos” 120 and the Chilean Confedera- 
tion of Labor whose following was almost equally 
divided between the Communists and the Social- 
ists had also 120. Thus the second largest group, 
the Socialists, prevented the break-yp of the 
Popular Front by the declaration that they would 
vote for Aguirre. We also find in this book how 
the Popular Front began to split by internal dis- 
sension, because immediately after the Nazi- 
Soviet Pact in 1939, the Communists started their 
campaign of defamation against Great Britain 
and the United States, while the Socialists 
strongly supported America’s stand. The Popular 
Front collapsed due to this internal conflict. But 
in the election of 1942, after the death of Aguirre, 
a liberal president was elected in spite of the de- 
mise of the Popular Front, because with the in- 
vasion of Russia by Germany, the attitude of the 
Comunists again changed. It was now the policy 
of the Communists to vote for a candidate favor- 
ing the United Nations. 

The book is an excellent source of information, 
but it is greatly to be regretted that it has no 
alphabetical index. 


Nazis 
Economy, for which he claims that they prove 
his point, are worth the paper they are printed 
on. Obviously Ebenstein’s book leans heavily on 
the previous books of Franz Neumann, Ernst 
Frankel and Maxine Sweezey without paying any 
attention to the problems raised by these authors, 
and without even having taken adequate advan- 
tage of the factual information contained in these 
books. 

I am sorry to say that many statements of 
Ebenstein’s show that he lacks the minimum knowl- 
edge required to form an original opinion on the 
subjeets he writes about. It is somewhat comical 
when he describes Friedrich List as the leading 
German economist in the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury, who looked upon economics as an instru- 
ment designed to strengthen the military power 
of Germany (p. 235). 

Or look at such deep insights into social psy- 
chology as “every German is born an interven- 
tionist, regardless of his political creed and the 
time in which he is born” (p. 8). 

f could go on for pages quoting similar non- 
sense but I do not like to waste your time and 
mine. Do you want me to return the book or may 
I keep it to find its due place among the Vansit- 
tart type of our printed rubbish collection ? 


to marry her. The army sergeant dreams of a 
lieutenant’s gold braid, and suffers because he 
cannot understand primary equations or memor- 
ize chemical formulas. The gray-haired fellow is 
secretly ashamed of having to frequent a pre- 
paratory course at his age—he is thirty years 
old—but he needs a diploma in order to secure 
a liberal profession so as to gain enough money 
to sustain his enormous family. That pale youth 
who looks fearfully at the professor works ten 
hours a day and earns a miserable pittance. His 
companion with the downy face wears a worried 
look. He is thinking of his girl who is waiting 
for him at the window for their usual prosaic 
evening chat. In a corner of the room a large 
blonde girl stirs uneasily. She has not found a 
job yet and at the same time she does not want 
to interrupt her studies, and she wonders how 
she is going to pay her room rent at the end of 
the month.” 

The joker, you see, is that Clarimundo’s pro- 
jected magnum opus is to be a study of the world, 
of which he obviously knows nothing. 

Within these limits, however, Sr. Verissimo 
writes with verve, and a lively feeling for the 
troubles and joys of mankind. Mr. L. C. Kaplan’s 
translation would seem to be good—occasionally 
pedestrian, but for the most part very spirited. 


Just a Reporter 


LEG MAN. By Edward McCray Thompson. 
Dutton, New York. 187 pages. $2.00. 


HIS is a reporter’s story. Not the global re- 

porter; just the plain workaday leg man who 
chases fire engines, often at pretty low pay, and 
never gets a chance to write his own stuff. He 
is always held in small regard by the oceasional 
mediocrities who manage to pursue newspape! 
careers without stooping to acquire the 
basic fact-gathering experience of which the 
lowly leg man, bless him, has such an abundance. 


ever 


Out of this abundance, Edward McCray Thomp- 
son, who was a reporter on the St. Louis Star- 
Times and Globe-Democrat, has assembled in a 
volume of concise short stories the richest of his 
experiences. 

Thus Thompson writes with affectionate recol- 
lection of the felon who spent his last two weeks 
debating whether to buy a $45 suit from a fellow 
prisoner—and bought it in time to wear to his 
hanging; of the cop and the morgue attendant 
fighting over four which had dropped 
from a suddenly-departed leading citizen; of th+ 
prostitute wronged by two detectives; of the 
town’s domestic quarrels; of the crazed gunman 
who wanted to make a statement to the press 
and, naturally, of the fires. 


cigars 


It’s a good book. Thompson didn’t see whole 
civilizations in turmoil. He didn’t eyewitness 
great battles He didn’t cover international 
conclaves. He saw the little things, the tens: 
human dramas that make a city come to life 
Your newspaper would be pretty dull without 
them. P. S. 


Juside und Out 


By MATTHEW LOW 


ubmission to Moscow:—The Commies and fellow-traveler fronts 

are getting all riled about the vigorous counter-attack against 
the Hollywood-GPU film, Mission to Moscow, in various liberal, 
labor and independent circles. They’re smearing critics with 
all kinds of fantastic labels. An item was placed with Winchell 
this week using “isolationists and Trotskyites” as a damn! tay 
... A really vicious story appeared in PM, which tr’ P 
The New Leader with the Chicago Tribune! It was written by 
the most untrustworthy Hollywood correspondent, Peter Furst, 
whose copy was re-edited and by-line dropped in later PM editions. 
His facts were wrong, his tone snide, and his politics obvious—he 
called the Davies movie—which, he claims, shows Trotsky meeting 
Ribbentrop in the Germany Embassy, and not even the GPU 
dared to tell that one!—“the first outspoken Hollwood movie of 
the war”! The Daily Worker the same day quote Johannes Steel’s 
diatribe against “anti-Davies defeatism.” .. . 

Well, it’s about time to tell a little story about ex-Ambassador 
Joseph E. Davies that you won’t find in your evening newspaper. 
‘ ... Everybody knows that the master- 
mind suddenly discovered the truth 
about the Moscow trials not in 1937-38 
when he was in Russia, but in Chicago 
in 1941 when it suddenly dawned on 
him. At the time he thought Stalin’s 
regime was a regime of “terror.” 
And although Davies, in the proiogue 
to the film, boasts that the script was 
based on hitherto undisclosed State 
documents, one dispatch he hasn’t dug 
up is the one sent from the Baltic. . .. 
He and his wife had taken a short 
trip to the Baltic countries, where he 
expressed his admiration over conditions. To the U. S. Minister 
in one of the three small Baltic states, Davies confessed that 
“now I understand” what freedom means, and that to be here 
after Stalinist Russia was like being in Paradise... . 








The American Minister asked Davies if he would report this 
to the State Department. Davies said he would, and kept his 
promise. That U. S. Minister later received a copy of the Davies 
report on Stalin and the GPU. That report is in the archives of 
the State Department. It is reported that a motion-picture will 
not be made of it... . 

Our favorite story in this connection is the one Alice Leona 
Moats tells in her new book of how one loud-mouthed Commissar 
in Moscow was boasting of the elimination of Russia’s “5th 
Column.” “Is it true,” she was later asked, “that the Trials 
eliminated the 5th Column?” And her reply: “Russia is the place 
where the 5th Column eliminated everybody else! ~~” <P Bee 
That was just at the time that Nazi Chief von Ribbentrop arranged 
his meeting—not with Trotsky—but with Foreign Minister V. I. 
Molotoff.) 


* > = 


Fe naston Notes:—Ex-Senator George W. Norris may enter 

home-state politics with a seat in Nebraska’s new unicameral 
legislature. William Power Maloney is still boiling over the 
Supreme Court’s decision on the Viereck case he prosecuted. He’s 
filed objections with the press services for the emphasis given to 
Chief Justice Stone’s criticism of his conduct. ... The OWI shake- 
up has begun, with the dropping of the Bureau of Intelligence 
and R. Keith Kane. The Navy has finally called off those 
half-dozen snoopers who have been shadowing Drew Pearson. ... 
Ambassador Standley will probably leave Moscow for home soon. 
His talk was sharp, but Stalin, Maisky & Co. are not known for 
beating around the bush with the Allies either. But taboo is the 
word for criticism in the U.S.S.R. Russians who criticize are 
purged; foreigners eventually get their passports. China ex- 
perts here reveal that Chungking’s best troops are immobilized in 
the northwest, watching the Chinese Communist 18th Route Army 
there. The 18th Route Army has been concentrating more on 
Chiang’s troops on its flank than against the Japanese. ... U. S. 
and British forces are worried. Transport system is so bad that 
it would be impossible now, even if Chiang were willing, to pull 
the well-equipped First Army out of the North and swing it 
around in time to meet any major Jap offensive. ... 


* * 


Comaie Roundup:—The Daily Worker's first edition last Satur- 
day hit the streets by 10:23 p. m. And by 10:29 p. m., seven 
editors had hit the ceiling. Smackdab in a feature spot a sentence 
screamed out: “. .. Harry Bridges West Coast Communist 
leader. Flying squads of comrades were sent out + 
buy, borrow or steal all the existing copies. Some 10. 
got away, and the next edition, of 
said: “Harry Bridges, West Coast maritime 
leader.” In the face of several government 
hearings, the Commies have always vehemently 
denied that Bridges was a party man. 

The fellow-travelers have taken their cue 
and have gone out to smear the new Mark 
Aldanov novel. The Fifth Seal happens to be 
a biting story of the Soviet Embassy in Paris, 
and is a current Book-of-the Month selection. 
Prof. Dorothy Brewster (of Columbia)  re- 
signed from the Club over its choice, and 
Mike Gold is conducting a personal boycott 
by plugging the new front outfit called th: 
“Book Find Club.” (AI it manages to “find” 
are things like Max Werner, Egon Erwin 
Kisch, Robert Carse, ete., all of which is old 
hat, or maybe transmission felt.) Why did 
the Russians cvacuate Kharkov? A front-page 


course, 





editorial in the Daily Worker—actually! 
puts the blame on David Dubinsky! ... New Curents is the 
latest “front” magazine, oriented towards the Jewish public. 


Editors ine] 
and Prof. 
tributors: 
Dust-Twins of the afternoon papers. ... I see 
Juan Marinello has been given a Ministerial post by 
3atista. be so bad down thers 
can efford to spare a Cuban heel for the cabinet. 
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| Fe aeoe & Co.:—Elephantine Willie Randolph Hearst never for- 
gets. He’ll never forgive Orson Welles for the powerful movie 


Albert Kahn, Joseph Brainin (of The Protestant) 
Frederic Ewen of the Schooi for Democracy. Con- 
Johannes Steel and Albert Deutsch, those Moscow-Gold- 
where the C.P.’s 
Colonel 
Satista 








Shoe rationing can’t when 












life of “Citizen Kane.” Author of the original script was Herman 
J. Mankiewicz—who got into an auto crash in Hollywood last 
week while high. A small item for most papers, but the Hearst 
press black-headlined stories of “dangerous drunken driving’ 
throughout the country! ... The $200,000 libel suit against Walter 
Wink by Cissie Patterson definitely get under way Mon- 
day. Patterson attorney has offered to settle for $25,000, but 
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magazine venture. 

A free press is a great thing. Our favorite headlines of the 
week—on the 1 1 rayon prices: WOMEN’S HOSE COMING 
DOWN!—and o1 local WAAC who was getting o ELLEN- 
DALE GIRL MADE SERGEANT; ALSO WEDS. When the 
Readers’ Digest made its scientific tests of all garettes, it ex- 
posed all of the lly and all of the 
eigal tes as sold scored 1 177,187 of an 
ounce lower in 9 wer in tars, and 
capitalized This week the Federal 
Trade Commiss et al., on a complaint 

iarge of mis I an edition f Austri 
Salzburg Fes sre ay this fali 
some top Viennes contributed to 
pre-war Europe Fes 11 was Europe’s 
itstanding musical eve é Nazis t over. It’s come- 
back time for Lehar, Kort and Straus If your favorite 
an won’t crack any n about Pepsi-Cola (it hits the— 
spot!), it’s because the company has given a cease-and- 
desist order to the networks. ... 
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‘ By MELVIN J. LASKY 
The Demon and the Dossier 

HE *demon danced maliciously over the dossier. 

» J. P. Morgan was dead, and nihil nisi bonum, nihil 
nigi-bonum drummed through our head, as sweet light 
‘stared out at us from the glowing editorial tributes 
inthe morning papers. But the demon woukd dance. 
And.perhaps, after all, J. P. Morgan, grandson of 
Junius Spencer Morgan (who left 10 million dollars), 
son of John Pierpont Morgan (who left 69 million 
dollars). was not the man the New York Herald-Tribune 
said he was. 

“The record of J. P. Morgan commands unbounded 
#espect for its integrity and sagacity as well for its 
public spirit.” 

The demon and the dossier began to drag a mean, 
black, debunking trail across the white-worded eulogy. 
For years during the Great Depression neither Morgan 
nor any of his twenty partners ever got around to 
paying income taxes. Society was crumbling, govern- 
mbént was desperate. But, said J. P., “a man would be 
a ‘fool not to avail himself of every technical loophole 
in the ‘tax laws... .” 

“The things of the mind and the things of the 
spirit both were united for him, in the operation of 
@ truly balanced soul, and, instinctively, he made 
them both his own.” 

This demon was a regular little Mephistopheles. “Do 
you think,’ J. P. once was asked, “that $10 a week is 
enough for a working man to earn?” “I do not know,” 
came his reply, “but if that is all he can get and he 
takes it, I should think it was enough.” It is not 
recorded that he ever changed his mind. 

“The House of Morgan has suffered the loss of an 
enlightened leadership and a good man,” 

An enlightened and good man, indeed, who could, 
perhaps, recognize similar qualities in others. “Mus- 
solini is a very great man,” said J. P. Morgan, and 
proceeded to pour 156 million American dollars into 
the founding cornerstone of Italian Fascism . . . and 
some $248,000,000 into the Japanese Empire . . . both 
at no inconsiderable profit to his House. 

“He was a great gentleman, and all that he did 
was touched by a delicate sensitiveness.” 
There were some ashes in the dossier 

important letters of George Washington which J. P. 
Morgan bought and destroyed. J. P. thought some of 
them improper and “smutty,” and had them burned. 
Such destruction was justified (it was explained), “even 
if’ it only served to keep alive in our schools the fable 
of the cherry tree.” With true Morgan sensitivity, 
Librarian Belle Da Costa Green added: “Could we 
afford to pay the price and then destroy our invest- 
ment;? We could, and did.” 

“His passion for beauty was matched by his passion 
for the truth.” 

“If you destroy the leisure class,” J. P. 
warned a decade ago, “you destroy civilization. ... / And 
by the leisure-class I mean the families who employ one 
servant, 25,000,000 or 30,000,000 families.” The House- 
wives League of America rubbed its eyes! The statistics 
of the 1930 census showed that in all of the United 
States.there were less than 30 million families al- 
together, and fewer than 2 million maids and cooks 
to attend them all! 

“An unassailable rectitude shone forth through 
his gentle and modest demeanor.” 
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The House the Morgans Built 


And, yet, of course, genealogists were hired to search 
for coronets. J, P. was being constantly assured that 
his ancestry was royal. It would have been too much 
to expect that the scholarship which found him, in 
one ease, deriving from King David of Scotland, and 
in another from a dynasty of Welsh Kings, would seem 
“assaiable.” 

And finally our Herald Tribune suggests “a just 
epitaph” for J. P. Morgan—the lines from Charles 
Lamb for his comrade, Martin Burney :— 

Free from self-seeking, envy, low design, 
I have hot found a whiter soul than thine. 
And our little demon, relentless, indefatigable, offered 





JOHN PIERPONT & J. P. 
1913 Turning-Point. 


another epitaph, juster if angrier, truer if less poetic, 
from the lines of John Dos Passos in U.S.A.:— 
(Wars and panics on the stock exchange, 
machinegunfire and arson, 
bankruptcies, warloans, 
starvation, lice, cholera and typhus: 
good growing weather for the House of Morgan.) 


* * 4 


Father and Son 
OR all that, J. P. Morgan was not the man his father 
“Pierpontifex Maximus,” was. John Pierpont was 
a robber baron, a buccaneer, a magnificently hated man. 
One Broadway musical hit of his day presented a red- 
hot griddle in Hades, tended by a chorus of devils, who 
blew the flames and sang. 
“This seat’s reserved for Morgan, 
That great financial Gorgon.” 

When his son, whose girth was not so wide and whose 
nose was not so red, died last week at the age of 75, 
the great New York Times knew not how to mourn for 
him, and its historic editorial mumbled only that 
“interest in a great career was being revived.” 

John Pierpont was gruff, arrogant, rapacious. J. P. 
once postponed a business trip to Europe in order to 
await the blooming of a special rose in his favorite 
garden. John Pierpont roared, “I owe the public noth- 
ing.” J. P. spoke quietly of the “honesty” and “in- 
tegrity’’ and “community service” of the banking in- 
terests. John Pierpont scowled fiercely past big, black 
smoky cigars. J. P. (in 19383 before a Senate com- 
mittee) tickled and bounced on his knee a Ringling 
Circus midget; an inspired press-agent had slipped her 
on to him, and the squire thought the little lady was 





a playful child. John Pierpont delighted jestingly to 
trace his ancestry back to Henry Morgan, the 17th 
century Caribbean pirate (it was even whispered that 
Pierpont sailed the Union Jack above the Stars and 
Stripes, and the Jolly Roger above both). J. P. cruised 
in the ancestral Corsair, and cherished the yacht with 
his rare, original manuscript of Lord Byron's celebrated 
poem.... , 


The World Colossus 
ET the House the Morgans built was no casy, 
finished affair when John Pierpont died in Rome, 
at the age of 76, on March 30, 1913. 

It is true, as Lewis Corey has written in his bi- 
ography of the money-masters, that “there was no 
successor to J. Pierpont Morgan—not owing to a scarcity 
of financial dictators, but because the system of in- 
dustrial and financial centralization and control nd 
longer required personal dectatorship, functioning now 
in terms of the dictatorship of an institutional oli- 
garechy.”” But a serious crisis came up—and J. P. 
Morgan II, efficient if’ not domineering, weathered it. 

The burial rites had scarcely ended when $180,000,000 
of railroad stock crashed. By 1918 and the end of 
World War I, the House of Morgan, however, was 
supreme. They had been saying—‘*Morgan used to 
float better than he knew, and now he sinks better than 
he ever floated!” Following the billion-dollar bond 
flotations for the Allies—Morgan, Thomas W. Lamont 
and H. P. Davidson, each personally profited more than 
a million dollars a year during the war—it could once 
again be said, as John Moody wrote after the organiza- 
tion of the billion-dollar Steel Trust in 1900: that 
“directly or indirectly the House of Morgan and its 
close associates practically control the financial des- 
tinies of America.” 

Bestriding the world like a colossus, the House wel- 
comed J. P. home from Europe in 1919 and threw its 
weight behind the Versailles Treaty. (Said Lamont: 
“Do not let us forget that it is the German people- 
not their rulers alone—who were responsible for the 
war.”) Reparations, the Dawes committee, the Young 
plan left the House of Morgan banker for empires, 
kinetoms, and republics. At home, patron of the Re- 
publican party, it held (as the Pecora investigators 
discovered) 167 directorships in 89 corporations, with 
aggregate assets of about $20,000,000,000. Banks, trust 
companies, public utilities, whole insurance combines 
all felt the Morgan touch. 

Nor was the world of American education and culture 
free from Morgan connections. University trustees on 
a dozen great campuses took their cues from the House 
and from Thomas W. Lamont, at once its diplomat, 
its editor, its politician—Wall Street’s one-man brain- 
trust.. Lamont’s fine hand worked overtime to preserve 
the fair name of J. P. Morgan and Company. Books 
and articles were written (cf. Harold Nicolson) lyriciz- 
ing a highly benevolent institution, actuated solely by 
love of humanity and devotion to the progress of civili- 
zation. And when the seandal of “Morgan’s war guilt” 
cut across the American conscience, scholars like 
Charles Seymour were on hand to straighten public 
opinion out. Even Walter Millis’ forthright account 
of The Road to War omits the famous cablegram from 
Ambassador Walter Hines Page to Wilson in 1917 
warning of economic collapse if Morgan’s financing 
failed of national military support. As Ferdinand 

(Continued on Page Six) 
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Exploding the Nazi Finance Legend—‘Gestapo’ 
Control Harnessed Banks toHitler War Machine 


By JERRY VOORHIS 
Mander of Congress 

N the early years of Hitler’s rise to power and of his 

regime in Germany, he founded a legend among the 
German people. The legend was that he had the answer 
to unemployment, that he could put people to work, that 
he knew how to overcome the financial barriers and 
obstacles to full production and employment which were 
defeating the democratic nations in their attempts to 
put their people to work. 

Much has. been written about Hitler and his financial 
system. It has been freely and often predicted that 
Germany was on the verge of bankruptcy—when she 
wasn’t, And on the other hand some American advocates 
of “monetary reform” appear to have let themselves 
believe that the things they hoped for were being prac- 
ticed in Germany. Hitler, of course, has demonstrated 
that it is not neceSsary for a nation to have gold to 
back its money. But few really adult minds needed such 
a demonstration. And, while it-is true that Hitler got 
along largely without gold, it is also true that he grabbed 
as much of it as he could lay his hands on in Czecho- 
slovakia and élsewhere. What he would have done had he 
had access to gold is an open question. 

It is most difficult, of course, to secure absolutely 
Teliable information about events in Germany under the 
Nazis and this article must be read with that thought 
in mind. 

A careful examination of such facts as we are able 
to get does not bear out the legend of new and magical 
methods on Hitler’s part. Instead, it reveals a picture 
of the Nazis conducting a gigantic government spending 
program, using deficit financing on such a scale as was 
never though of in America until the war came. It reveals 
the use’ of the power of the Gestapo as well as othe 
means to siphon the savings of the people back into the 
hands of the government thence to be spent on armaments. 
The true facts about Germany seem to show us the Nazis 
making it :possible for bank stockholders to enjoy a 
larger income than ever before and requiring the people 
to bear a burden of debt that mounts faster than the 
debt of our own country. The total amount of the public 
debt of Germany has not been known to the people 
generally since the Nazis took over and figures on it have 
not been published at all since 1940. 

Let us examine, then, what methods the Nazis have 


used to bring about their one great and admitted accom- 


plishment—namely, the forcing of the German economy 
to the fullest productive effort, the marshaling of ever) 
resource and the employment of all her people as a 
preparation for total war. And let us see not only the 
kind of thing we must compete against if we are to come 
off victorious Sut let us also set forth clearly the in- 


herent. advantages that Hitler or a like dictator will 
always enjoy over a free people and thei: 


so long as debt money rules the economy of mer 


yovernment 





HE Nazis wanted, first of all, to achieve full produc 

tion in Germany—primarily for wa They had abso 
Jute economic as well as political power. And they had 
one sound principle which they applied at the start It 
was this: that as long as production of gvods can be 
increased, money in circulation can and should be in- 
creased too and in the same ratio as the goods 

This was the general policy followed u} int prae 
tically everybody in Germany was working at something 


or other and until all machinery and equipment were go 


ing at full speed. Thereafter, since the Nazis desired to 
devote a greater and greater proportion of production to 
preparation for war, they undertook to continue to have 
additional credits created to be spent largely upon arma- 
ment. To prevent inflation of prices, however, they im- 
posed rigid price regulations on all commodities and levied 
taxes that fell with especial weight upon people in the 
middle and lower income groups. Then they proceeded 
to force the investment of practically all surplus funds 
of the people in government bonds so that what they 
really had was a system whereby they were constantly 
taking out of the consumers buying power stream just 
about as much money as was being created. In this-way 
they were able to shift more and more of the production 
of Germany to war industries. 

Contrary to a widespread idea that Hitler has 
nationalized the financial system of Germany, or sup- 
plied the monetary needs of the nation by means of 
governmental issue, the exact opposite appears to be 
the case. Methods of financing used in Germany have 
apparently been the traditional methods of finance- 
capitalism. But with this all-important addition that 
there has been dictatorial power which was strong 
enough continuously to recover practically all the 
savings of corporations and individuals by what 
amounted to forced sales of government securities. 
Because this was true the government could go on 

issuing new bonds and notes and selling them for new 
for new bank deposits on 
so long as no limit was 
For if any volume 


bonds and notes and selling then 
the books of the German ban} 
set to the increase in the public debt 





da 


of government expenditures of new money resulted in 
undue profits or savings in the hands of the public those 
funds were quickly recovered by the government by the 





simple process of having some Nazi agent call on the firm 
or person in question and indicate that it would be “a 
good idea” if they bought government bonds of a given 
amount. This, of course, was equivalent to a command; 


it was also a means of preventing an inflation of bank 
deposit money 
Thus the Nazis were not onl 


German bankine svstem for ¢ 


continually paying the 
iiditional deposits 





ee cee, 


Nazi Moneymaster Schacht 


for the government to spend just as we have been doing 
here, but they were able to recapture through bond sales 
to the public as well as by taxes any proportion of this 
new money which the government desired to recover. 

LL this, of course, depended on a continuous expan- 

sion of the public debt, but since the Nazis enjoyed 
absolute power there was none to question this or to pro- 
test against it. Furthermore the full extent of the debt 
was never known by the people, and since 1940 no pre- 
tense has even been made of keeping them informed about 
it. When the Nazis came to power the total German pub- 
lie debt amounted to 24,300,000,000 marks; in March, 
1939, before the outbreak of the war it was 59,000,000,000 
marks; and today it is probably somewhere near 150,000, 
000,000 marks. According to Wallace R. Deuel in his 
book, People Under Hitler, the debt of the Central Gov- 
ernment alone was 11,000,000,000 marks when the Nazis 
took over in 1933 and 37,000,000.,000 at the outbreak of 
the war. 

The point is that the debt-money system—the systeni of 
securing the medium of exchange of a nation by paying 
financial houses to create it in the form of book credits 
to be loaned into circulation at interest—will work if price 
and wage controls can be enforced by decree, if all sav- 
ings can be continually forced back into the investment 
stream and if the size of the public debt can be com 
pletely disregarded. 

Under the Nazi system savings have increased. This. 
in turn, has meant the necessity for further inereases in 
the national debt—especially since the government wanted 
to channel as much investment as possible into armament. 
The reason savings have increased is because the whole 
financial system has favored the well-to-do at the expense 
of the people generally. 

The inequality between rich and poor has increased 
under the Nazi regime, according to Maxine Y. Sweezy, 
whose book, The Structure of the Nazi Economy (pub 
lished 1941 by Harvard University Press) is probably 
as authoritative a work on this subject as we have. It 
is no wonder this is so since this whole financial cyck 
depends on a continual increase in the holdings of inter- 
est-bearing government securities by the wealthy upon 
which the people as a whole must pay the interest. Nor 


has that interest been small. Through 1933 and 1934 the 
long-term rate stood at 7%. In 1953 it was reduced to 
$1.47 by means of a conversion of the governmental debt 


into new bonds. But as an inducement to bondholders to 
make this transfer a bonus of 20¢7 of the nominal valuc 
of the bonds was offered them if they converted! 

In February, 1941, the Vice-President of the Reichs 
bank made a speech in Hamburg in which he stated that 
there was no intention of going below 312 on the 
nation’s medium-term borrowing. Interest rates in Ame 
ica and in England have been substantially less than those 
n Germany. 

Furthermore, the tax system has been so arranged that 
the percentage of the wages of the low-paid workers 
taken in taxes has been greater under the Nazis whereas 
the percentage of large incomes so taken has been less 

ian it was in Germany before. Inheritance taxes, 
example, 
(about $2,000) and only 
bequests of over 10,000,000 marks howevet 


have averaged 8&8 on bequests of 10,000 marks 
“ at the maximum rate on 


large they 


nay be. 
Even the war did not lead Germany to levy taxes upon 
(Continued on Page Six) 








New Political Force Needed 
To Aid U. S. at Peace Table 


By DEAN ALFANGE 


S the war, in its military aspects, has entered a stage in which 
the United Nations can for the first time anticipate the 
military future with genuine hope of victory, in its political aspects 
the war has retrogressed. It is no longer the victory that is in 
danger, but the peace. 


The best evidence of this fact is the drastic decline in the 
New Deal representation in Congress and the emergence through- 
out the country of anti-liberal and anti-labor movements and 
spokesmen. 


In both major parties the movement away from post-war 
international cooperation and the idealism of the Atlantic Charter 
is ascendant. The results of the recent elections indicated that in 
many parts of the country there was an indifference, if not utter 
ignorance as to why we are fighting and a marked renewal of the 
intellectual and spiritual isolationism of the pre-Pearl Harbor days. 

The plain people, the people who have most at stake in this 
conflict, must now awaken to the fact that the war must be fought 
and won on two fronts: On the military front against the Axis, 
and on the political front against the forees of reaction and isola- 
tionism. At this very moment when victory on the military front 
seems assured, defeat on the political front looms imminent. 


* * * 


OWERFUL individuals, associations and groups, people who hate 

toosevelt’s idealism and who want to crack the whip across the 
back of Labor, are contriving to rob the people of the kind of 
victory and peace that is justly theirs. They have organization, 
money and plans. They have the most articulate and best organized 
political sponsorship. They operate on a sound psychological pre- 
mise: the inveterate tendency of the Amevican people to become 
conservative with returning prosperity. 

The simple over-all plan ‘is to destroy the power of Labor, of 
the common people, and to restore the normalcy and isolationism 
of the era of Warren G. Harding. The techniques of implementa- 
tion, however, are numerous and intricate. They include, apart 
from political propaganda and the usual means cf mass persuasion, 
the subtle exploitation of prejudice, sacrifice and even human suffer- 
ing. Opinion-making agencies are chief focal points of operation. 
The persistent exertion of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers to enlist teachers and clergymen in its war against the New 
Deal and the future is a well-known fact. Even the exploitation 
of the returning soldiers as a conservative anti-labor force is in the 
calculation of the Tories. 

Unless the liberal-labor forces unite in each state and organize 
on a national scale to counter- 
act the menacing growth of ° 
Toryism with its powerful lob- iain Reaction = a 
bies, pressure groups and paid 
publicists, the plain millions 
who yearn for an enduring 
peace and freedom from fea 
and insecurity will be betrayed 
as in the last war. and the 
peace, again, will be a tragic 
mockery of the death and sac- 
rifees that preceded it. 

To quote Mr. Alex Rose, HE record of this 78th 
State Secretary of the Amer- Congress nearly realizes 
ican Labor Party, “This is the the black prophecies of the 
liberals when it opened its 
session. Social legislation has 
been wrecked, the National Re- 
sources Planning Board abol- 
ished, and a damocles sword 
hung over the heads of labor. 





opportune time for our nation’s 
labor, progressive, and liberal 
forces to serve a fair and early 
warning on the Democratic 
Party that they must nomi- 
nate a liberal Presidential can 
didate in 1944, or expect a | Yet labor has been largely 
nation-wide third party move- apathetic, and only lately has 
ment and a national third party it stirred to organize against 
ticket, organized to prevent the reactionary danger. 

The need for labor political 
pe ; action now as a bulwark for 
That warning, I submit, must 19144 is only yet dimly realized. 

| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


monopoly in government and 


dishonest political collusion.” 


also be served upon the Repub hat pressing need is told here 
lead by Dean Alfange, ALP Guber- 
Ww se *% Ys i ; tt *al- 4 +3 

tose leaders are utterly cal | natorial candidate. 
lous to the challenge of the | 


times. 


lican Party, the majority of 


The article here is the text 
of a speech at the Philadelphia 
New Leader dinner last Sunday. 





| 
HERE is the pressing need | 


for creating, now, a strong 





political organization of lib- 

eral and labor forces in every industrial state. It is the only 
means of averting a catastrophic political reaction that will wreck 
the peace. We must create, now, a strong and ariculate liberal 
front, of all enlightened persons, whose united voices and organizer 


exertions shall insure the attainment of our minimal objective: the 
nomination by at least one of he two old parties of a candidate in 
whose domestic and world outlook, we, the people, can place our 
confidence. The only other alternative is a third party, and we 
must prepare ourselves for that contingency. 

There is a growing awareness among our people of the kind of 

peace—and that means the kind of future—for which we are 
fighting this greatest of all wars. At the end of this war, they 
want a peace that will actualize the four freedoms. They want 
jobs—and health—and education-—and deceney—and liberty and, 
above all, a way of life, all over the world, that will put an end 
for-centuries to come to the evil thing we call war. 
n wrecking the peace; 
if in their mad fanaticism to restore the past, they send another 
Harding to the White House, I fear that an American type of 
fascist state will be established in our own country. 


If the reactionaries should succeed 


One doesn’t speak lightly of the menace of an impending Amer- 





ican fascism. The potential American fascist, unlike the German 
and Italian fascist, believes in liberty but conceives of liberty only 
as the right to have and to hold, to fire and to hire without restric- 
tion. We who place our faith in the common man define liberty as 
the right to be, the right to develop into one’s best. the right to 
equal justice, the right to inquire and to criticize, the right to wor- 
ship according to one’s conscience, the right to advance according 
to one’s merit and, finally the right to be secure from want and 
privation in the midst of plenty. 

We of the America Labor i e determined to preserve 
these, the people ’s libert ‘Ss, against any threat, whether from out- 
side cr within our borders. We are determined to secure a people’s 
victory fol a people’s peace We must ask « fellow citizens to 
jon ith nd wo itl i ‘ this truly his- 
toric Opportunity to help mold the shape of thines to come. 








Dr. Walter Funk, Wilhelm Frick, and Robert Ley 
Reichsbank Inner Cirele. 
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The Elite and the Masses 
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ones conception of a democracy without 

“eventmaking figures,” i. e., uncontrolled 
heroes, runs counter to a plausible but funda- 
mentally mistaken critique of democracy devel- 
oped by a notable school of Italian theorists— 
Mosea, Paieto, and Michels.“ These men in 
different ways seek to establish the impossibility 
of democracy. Their chief argument is that all 
political rule involves organization and that all 
organization, no matter how democratic its 
mythology, sooner or later comes under the 
effective control of a minority élite. The his- 
tery of societies, despite the succession of differ- 
ent political forms, is in substance nothing but 
the succession of different political élites. De- 
mocracy is a political form that conceals both 
the conflicts of interest between the governing 
élite and the governed and the fact that these 
conflicts are always undemocratically resolved 
in favor of the former. To the extent that these 
élites make history, their outstanding leaders 
are heroes or event-making figures even in a 
democracy. 

The whole force of this argument rests upon 
a failure to understand the nature of ideals, 
ineluding political ideals. In addition, the cri- 
tique overlooks the fact that the problems of 
political power are always specific and that 
they allow choices between courses of conduct 
that strengthen or weaken, extend or. diminish 
particular political ideals. Finally, it under- 
estimates.the tremendous differences between 
societies, all of which fall short in varying de- 
grees of the defined ideal of democracy, and 
the crucial importance of institutions in the 
never-ending process of realizing ideals. 

In virtue of the nature of things and men, no 
ideal can be perfectly embodied. There is no 
such thing as absolute health, absolute wisdom, 
absolute democracy. an absolutely honest man— 


Seq LULL C/ ari ty MO 







N the war of ideas 


where reactionary 
ideologies have for 
most of the modern 


era been battling dem- 
ocratic notions of a 
free soci ety, three 
great thinkers mapped 
out theoretical cam- 
paigns which remain 
of vital interest today. 
All three were Italian 
scholars. All three offered bitter and bril- 
liant critiques. Gaetano Mosca was the 
author of a classic study of “The Ruling 
Class.” Vilfredo Pareto produced four vol- 
umes on “Mind and Society.” And Roberto 
Michels made an original and provoking 
analysis of “Political Parties.” 

In the following Sidney Hook, 
one of America’s leading social critics and 
philosophers, examines the Mosca-Pareto- 
Michels thesis in the light of a rigorous. 
scientific approach to democratic belief. 
It is a notable contribution to the theory 
of a genuinely free society, and forms a 
section in Professor Hook’s new bock on 
“The Hero in History,” which John Day 
will publish shortly. Sidney Hook is also 
the author of “Towards the Understand- 
ing of Karl Marx.” “An Intellectual Por- 
trait of John Dewey” and “Reason, Social 
Myths, and Democracy.” 





Sidney Hook 


essay, 
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or an absolutely fat one. Yet when we employ 
these ideals intelligently we can order a series 
of flesh and blood men in such a way as to dis- 
tinguish between them in respect to their being 
healthier, wiser, or fatter. And so with states. 
There is no absolutely democratic state, but we 
can tell when states are more democratic or less 
democratic. /deals, in short, are functional. They 
are principles of organization and reorganiza- 
tion but cannot be identified with any particular 
organization as it exists at any place and time. 
- we define a democratic society as one in 

which the government rests upon the freely 
given consent of the governed it is obvious that 
no society is perfect democracy, even one in 
which the members are so few that they can all 
meet in one place without delegating power to 
representatives. For we never can be sure that 
consent is freely given, that is, not in bondage 
to ignorance, rhetoric. or passion. Further, the 
division of labor requires that decisions be car- 
ried out by individuals and not by the assembly. 
There can be no guarantee that these decisions 
as well as the discretionary powers they entail 
will be carried out in the same spirit as that in 
which they were authorized. 

What follows? That democracy is impossible? 
No more so than that a man cannot be healthy 
because he cannot perfect health. The 
defects when recognized become problems to be 
institutions, checks, 
that are themselves informed by 
principle or ideal of democracy. The remedies 
are of course imperfect, fallible, and unguar- 
anteed. But we do therefore reject them. 
We continue to improve them-——if we are demo- 
crats. And we test by the fruits of the process 
the validity of the unrealizable democratic prin- 
as our functional guide. 


enjoy 


remedied by actions, and 
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Pareto, and Michels make much of 
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the fact that when power is delegated in a 


democracy and when political organizations 
urise, as they must in a society sufficientiy com- 


plex, the decisions of the government 


flect the inte) 


may re- 


ests of the governors more than 








the interests of the governed. This is in disput- 
ably true. 

What follows? Not that democracy is im- 
possible but that it is difficult. It is more diffi- 
cult under certain socivl and historical condi- 
tions than under others. But as long as we 
hold to democratic principles, again the remedies 
consist in thinking up of specific mechanisms, 
devices, and checks whic (1) inerease the 
purticipatios of the governed i tl processes 
ef government, (2) decrease the concentrations 
of powers—in the hands of the governors, and 
(3) provide for the renewal or withdrawal of 
the mandates power by the governed, Again. 
the remedies may be defeciive. But if we be- 
ieve that those whose al affected 
by the pol cles of povernm should have a 
voice in determining those policies, either di- 
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rectly, or indirectly by controlling the makers 
of policy, the direction which the never-ending 
task of democratizing the social process must 
take is clear. Whether it does take that direc- 
tion depends greatly upon us. 

That there will always be a governing élite 
to administer government is true. There will 
also be a medical élite to minister to our health. 
The governing élite will always have more power 
for good or evil than the medical élite. But it 
need net be more permanent or even as perma- 
nent as the medical élite. So long as the gov- 
erning élite operates within a framework of a 
democracy, we have a choice between élites. 
Where élites must contend with out-élites, the 
victor must pay a price to the governed for vic- 
tery. How high the price 1s depends in part at 
least on how much the governed ask.** 

The great limitation of the thought of Mosca, 
Pareto, and Michels is their failure to appreciate 
the differential advantages of the specific insti- 
tutions available in a democracy that enable us 
both to select élites and to curb them. They 
overlook the concrete ways in which the gov- 
erned through pressure groups, strikes, public 
debates, committee hearings, radio discussion, 
ietters and telegrams to newspapers and their 
representatives, petitions, mass meetings, pri- 
maries, and elections actually contribute to 
moulding the basic policies and decisions of the 
government in a democracy.*** 

HE crux of the issue raised by the contention 

that democracy is impossible because power 
is exercised by an organized minority may best 
be met by asking the following questions: Can 
a democracy get rid of its ruling élite? Can a 
democracy rid itself of a governing élite more 
easily or at a lesser cost than a nondemocratic 
society ? There can hardly be any doubt about 
the answers. The evidence of polities and his- 
tery shows that democracy can and has rid it- 
self of governing élites, and tht it can do so 
more easily than is generally possible in non- 
democratic societies. That in consequence one 
élite is replaced by another is a feature of the 
political process in a complex society, not a) 
indictment of democracy or a proof of its im- 
possibility. Sufficient unto the day is the prob- 
iem thereof! 

Behind the facade of logical argument in the 
writings of Mosca, Pareto, and Michels are two 
significant assumptions. The first is that hu- 
man nature has a fixed and unalterable char- 
acter from which it can be predicted that de- 
mocracy in action must fail, not in the innocent 
sense that a perfect democracy cannot be real- 
ized, but in the sense that a working democracy 
cannot be bettered from the standpoint of its 
own ideal. The second assumption is that the 
amount of freedom and democracy in a society 
is determined by a law already known. Both 
assumptions are false. 

So far as the position of these social philos- 
ophers is based upon the constaney of human 
nature, their entire political wisdom consists in 
framing a simple alternative to man—rule or be 
ruled! But one does not have to be a Utopian 
to maintain that nothing in human nature limits 
us to this simple alternative. For other alter- 
natives must be taken together with it. Who is 
to rule? Over what? For how long? Under 
what conditions and restrictions? Here is the 
place for intelligence. experiment, critical adap- 
tation, and political discovery. 

The amount and quality of freedom and de- 
rocracy in a society are determined by many 
things—economie organization, education, tra- 
dition, religion, to name only a few. But they 
depend upon our willingness to 
fight for them as upon any other thing. 

Democracy is difficult. and it is made 
difficult because many who eall themselves dem- 
ocrats are totalitarians in disguise. The moral 
is not to call off the struggle but to struggle all 
the more. 


just as niueh 


more 








** "Kor the working musses every ‘tinal vis 
tory’ proclaimed by their victorious leaders, even 
if it is a real step forward, can be only anothe: 
starting point in their eudless struggle for more 
and always more.” Max Nomad, in his “Masters 

Old and New.” The Making of Society, edited 
by V. F. Calverton, p. 892 

*** cf, the brief but exeellent discussion of 
Glenn Morrow in Ethies. Avril 1942, pp. 299 ff: 
also Arthur Bentley's mportant but neglected 
stud The Process of Governument, Chicago. 180% 


By T. SWANN HARDING 

URING 1942 Americans were confronted by 
many annoying food shortages. Rationing 
was instituted or promised in the near future. 
Why was this? Did we send so much food 
out on lend-lease and to our armed forces that 
we failed properly to provide for ourselves? 
In 1942 our volume of total food production 
was 11 per cent above 1941, and 28 per cent 


above the 1935-39 average, the greatest in- 
creases being in truck crops, sugar crops, 
meat animals, and poultry. But over 12 pe 


cent of the food produced for human consump- 
tion went forces and our allies 
in 1942. 


to our armed 


lend-lease 


Together the armed forees and 
took the following percentages of the foods 
mentioned: Beef 10; pork 20; eggs 15; but- 








ter 8: cheese 32; condensed and evaporated 
milk 20; lard other edible fats and oils 10; 
wheat 4; rice eanned fruits and juices 50; 
dried fruits 35; canned vegetables 25. 

But spendable income in 1942 was 23 pet 
cent above 1941, and 69 per cent above the 
1935-39 average. Our civilian consumers, carn- 
ing more than for many years and deprived 


already of many durable goods to buy, began 
for food tremendously. 

In 1943, if food 
achieved, we shall have 7 per 
than in 1942, or 37 per cent 
1935-39 average. But military and lend- 
lease needs will take 25 per cent of this 
production. Furthermore consumers’ spend- 
able income will be 10 to 15 per cent 
larger than in 1912. or 85 to 90 per cent 
above the 1935-39 average, while the sup- 
ply of durable goods will be still further 
depleted. 

There 
Army men in 
as the average 
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goals are 
cent more 
above the 
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think 


is something to 
camp eat nearly twice as much 

for civilians. Civilians buy 
tremendously more food than they bought it 
the thirties when they had less income. Army 
men do not overeat and civilians do not buy 





Vested Interests Plan 
Own Boards for 


Economic Control 


By DANIEL BELL 

OMETHING of the old New Dea! tone, sadly 

lacking for the past year. was heard again 
last week when President Roosevelt sent to 
Congress the fruits of the National Resources 
Planning Board researches of the past three 
years. 

Whether this represents the final flickers of 
a decade that is passing or the sparks of a 
new fight ahead is still a question. Master 
politician that he is, Mr. Roosevelt undoubtedly 
will wait to guage the reaction of these hopes 
held out, among the common people. If the 
message to Congress is an augur of a fight, it is 
still doubtful whether the President can suc- 
ceed. 

The past year and a half has seen the jet- 
tisoning of New Deal agencies and the dispers- 
ing of New Deal forces. Business elements 
have been brought in wholesale and today domi- 
nate the war agencies. 
about new concentration of control and power 
in the hands of a few giant monopoly corpora- 
tions. These forces of business form a powerfui 
bloc in shaping the post-war world. 

Actually, the main significance of the Presi- 
dent’s report, in terms of the tugs and pulls 
for the post-war world, has been obscured by 
the old-line press whose political hatred for 
President Roosevelt has blinded it even to the 
shifts of thinking in the business community. 

The Daily News headlines was “U. S. Business 
Control, FDR Postwar Aim.” Yet consider the 
following statement: 

“We propose that the government should un- 
derwrite permanent prosperity: that it be. es- 
tablished government policy, whether Repub- 
lican or Democratic, to maintain reasonably full 
employment in the U.S.” (italics in the orig- 
inal). ‘ 

This proposal for government intervention in 
business was made by Fortune Magazine, the 
dollar-a-month spokesman for Big Business, in 
its supplement to its December 1942 issue en- 
titled The Domestic Economy. 

The National Association of Manufacturer’s 
Publie Opinion Bulletin of February, 1948, also 
represents a significant shift in the thinking of 
that organization. The issue is devoted to an 
analysis of a public opinion poll conducted by 
the Psychological Corporation for the NAM and 


reports that “the Public 92°,) Wants Postwar. 


Planning Now.” 

HE salient fact is that planning, an idea 

viciously derided only a decade ago, is here 
tc stay. In our complicated, highly specialized, 
interrelated economic world, we found that this 
business of marketing had got beyond control 
We could not depend, as we for the past 
150 years or so, on the “automatic” functioning 
free market to exchange goods and create 
jobs, The single, fundamental concept of the 
last ten years, introduced by the New Deal, was, 
that it was the responsibility of someone to grab 
hold of the madly spinning economic tiller, and 
to use the fiscal mechanisms to create jobs by 
public works and other government investments. 

Actually. then, “free” market is 
Planning is here to stay. The nub of the prob- 
lem now is shaping up as: Who shall do the 
planning, Government or Business? What is 
the area of government control? How much of 
a say shal] Business have over new business? 
Shall membership in trade associations be com- 
pulsory? 

And one answer is: that 
ing to preempt the primary say over our econ- 
omy. It is of fundamental significance that only 
recently three major Business groups have or- 


had 


of a 


our gone. 


Business is organiz- 


ganized comprehensive research on post-war 
economic planning. The most important, that 
of the slick, streamlined “far-seceing” business 


executives, is the Committee for Economic 
Development. 

The source of this Committee is the Business 
Advisory Council of the Department of Com- 
merce. The Committee was organized quietly 
late last year and given, rent-free, Room 3311 
of the Department of Commerce Building. Pre- 
vious organized conversations had been held at 
the Harvard Club under the chairmanship of 
David C. Prince of General Electric. 

The leading men in this group are Paul Hoff- 


“acts About F 


food for the pleasure of wasting it. These 
phenomena simply mean that a third of our 
population malnourished when we “ra- 
tioned” food on a price basis. Civilians took 
up the slack, and more, immediately they got 
the money to afford that 

Such shortages as we 


was 


food had stemmed 
primarily from the fact that we at home here 
tried to buy more than was available for us 
in 1941, a great deal more. It is true that we 


sent a billion dollars worth of food out on 
Lend-Lease in, 1942, but that had little to do 


with the food shortages that developed here. 
Take the figures for some specific foods: 

Our Lend-Lease exports amounted to 
only 5 per cent of our entire meat sup- 
ply. less than one-tenth of 1 per cent for 
beef up to 9.8 per cent of our pork. They 
represented 3.4 per cent of all milk prod- 
ucts, expressed in terms of fluid milk 
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The war has brought‘ 





POST-WAR PLANNING DREAMS 


man of the Studebaker Corporation, chairman 
of the Committee for. Economic Development; 
Thomas Lamont, of J. P. Morgan Co., head of 
its research committee; S. Bayard Colgate of 
Colgate-Palmolive, M. B. Folsom of Eastman- 
Kodak, Charles F. Kettering of General Motors, 
Clarence Francis of General Foods, Chester C. 
Davis of the Federal Reserve Bank, Erie Johns- 
ton of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Beardsly 
Ruml, and others. 

The C.E.D. has already organized 12 regional 
groups, and 150 district chairmen under the 
regional chairman. Plans will go ahead on this 
basis. A research committee is staffed from the 
leading universities including Theodore Yntema 
of Chicago; Sumner Slichter of Harvard, Har- 
old Lasswell of Library of Congress, Lloyd 
Garrison of Wisconsin, and others. Carroll Wil- 
son of the Dept. of Commerce was loaned to 
the C.E.D. in a research capacity. 

The NAM has several committees working in 
the field. A committee headed by Robert Lund 
of Lambert Pharmaceutical is developing a set 
of plans outlined by a special group that had 
been headed by Bayard Colgate of Colgate-Pal- 
molive-Peet. This month, the NAM created a 
special sub-committee on the particular prob- 
lems of jobs for men in the armed forces and 
for the transfer of war plants. Late in Feb- 
ruary, the U. S. Chamber of Commerce created 
a special committee on the post-war economy 
headed by Edgar O’Daniel of the American 
Cyanimid. 


LANNING, you see, is quite the rage. But 
the question remains who shall plan? In 
final objects. both the government views and 
the plans of business are fundamentally the 
same for both are constructed within the 


definite framework of a private enterprise and 
profit economy. Despite many brave new words 
and proposals that represent startling depar- 
tures for the role of Government, the NRPB 
seek these changes as a means of buttressing 
a capitalist economy. The section on a “transi- 
tion economy” provides for the sale of govern- 
ment-owned plants to private operators, estab- 
lishment in Federal tax laws of post-war con- 
version reserves, for ete. The report 
states: “The main reliance for an effective con- 
sumer demand must come from private activities 
taking the lead in opening new enterprises and 
in using our productive capacity.” 

But in the details the Business and Govern- 
ment orientations differ, and in the immediate 
political sense differ sharply. Business plans 
are constructed within the limits of vested in- 
terest considerations; they seek a_ controlled 
economy with power residing in the hands of 
Business. The administration plans, molded by 
New Deal history and labor and farm pressure, 
as well as business embrace a more 
comprehensive view of the economy. 

The National Resources Planning Board Re- 
port for 1943, which comprises the President's 
four parts. 
from 


business, 


views, 


message to Congress, is divided in 
The first deals with Plans for Transition 


ood for 194 


equivalent, and farmers did not achieve 
the milk goal of 125 billion pounds; they 
produced only 119 billion pounds. 


However, Lend-Lease took 6.1 per cent of 


our dry whole milk, 23 per cent of our dry 
skim, 7.2 per cent of our condensed and evapo- 
rated milk, 23.1 per cent of our cheese, but 
only—note it—seven-tenths of 1 per cent ot 
our butter. Lend-Lease exports also accounted 
for 10 per cent of our eggs, 7.1 per cent of 
our frozen and canned fish, 15.2 per cent of 


our fats and oils, but only 0.8 per cent of our 

















canned vegetables, and 1.7 per cent of ow 
canned fruits and fruit juices. 
HEN you add in the supplies sent our 
armed forces, these figures go highe 

Then you can say that about one-fifth of ow 
pork went to war, though civilian supplies 
remained almost as large in 1942 as in 1941 
When it comes to beef, the figures are sur- 
prising. While less than 1 per cent went to 
our Allies. the armed forces took about 12 
per cent. About a quarter of our record pac} 
of canned vegetables also went to w 

The Army and Navy used less t 5 pe 
cent of our total dairy products and about 4 
per cent of our eggs. Lend-Lease and_ the 
armed forces did not produce the food sho 
ages then. Take butter as a stan 

The Russians got fair amour of our dried 
eggs, canned meats, pork, dried bea heat 
and flour in 1942. But their erving need wa 
ind is for edible fats and o They have bec 
eating lard on their black bre: rhe s¢ 
aske for tallow, linseed oil. and fathack t 
eat. Naturally they want 

Our 1942 butter shipments to Russ 1 
came to 17 million pounds ch so like 

lot of butte eat’ th is os te 
the Arm) eoulred, 
than 1 per cent of our total s The 
na Cathie i in = c 
butter supplies were seasonuably lo 
was far from excessive Cis cons 
owever, wert lire to mitte 4 
we could have produce: 1942 current 


War to Peace; the second, Plans for Develop- 
ment of an Expanding Economy Through Co- 
operation of Government and Private Enter- 
prise; the third, Plans for Services and Se- 
curity; the fourth, Plans for Actions by State 
and Local Governments and Regions. 

What Government proposes for its future 
role represents a sharp break with our laissez 
faire past. It is the summation of the New 
Deal philosophy, with all its humanitarianism 
and its equivocations. The Government soberly 
assumes: “Formal acceptance by the Federal 
Government of the responsibilities of insuring 
jobs at decent pay to all those able to work, 
regardless of whether or not they can pass 
a means test.” The Government will seek 
measures to prevent the rise of new industrial 
cligarchies during the war or during the period 
of readjustment following the cessation of 
hostilities, including enforcement of anti-trust 
laws to break up monopolies and provide oppor- 
tunities for small business enterprises.” 

The role of active Government intervention 
to stabilize the flywheels of our economy is a 
vole that Business will not relish, if it fears, 
as it does, that it will not have the complete 


say over what interventions. The leading mo- 
nopolies of American Business want to run 
their own show. - 


In its fundamental assumption the NRPB ac- 
cepts capitalism yet proposes a “mixed econ- 
omy! Jn such a system it is a question of how 
much government and how much business—but 
just as must the question of how much business 
influence in government. 


ARIOUS writers and Congressmen are going 

to pitch this fight on the level of “free 
enterprise vs. government collectivism.” This is 
simply propaganda blah. Industry has learned 
(after a two-year public opinion poll conducted 
by the Psychological Corporation) that -the 
public responds best to the American system 
when it is called “Free Enterprise.” But several 
of the suggestions advanced by the industrial 
groups would create a business collectivism or 
tudustrial corporatism. Take, for example, the 
one advanced by a member of the Department 


of Commerce staff, now on leave and attached 
to the Committee for Economic Development. 
In the transition or demobilization year (or 


years). according to this notion, new concerns 
would be forbidden to enter business if it upset 
existing conditions or competed unwisely with 
companies changing over to peacetime work. A 
business committee in the area would judge the 
social usefulness of an applicant and pass 
judgment. Through pressure of banks and 
credit associations, a squeeze would be put on 
any company defying the “order.” 

This suggestion closely parallels the similar 
idea advanced last year by Oliver Lyttleton, 
British Minister of Production, as applied to 
British Industry. Under Lyttleton’s scheme, no 
new companies would be allowed to compete 
with war firms changing over, and that these 

(Continued on Page Seven) 





ceiling prices. 

An order has now been issued directing all 
producers of more than 12,000 pounds of but 
ter monthly to set aside 30 per cent for direct 
war requirements. Our fighters will need two- 
thirds of that butter. Will that be excessive? 
No. It 14; ounees per man per day, a 
seale-down from 2 November, 
1942. The Russians will get about 5 per cent 
of our butter production. 

The Lend-Lease program of this year will 
take a larger share of products exported than 


means 


ounces, as in 





it did in 1942. Food shipments to Russia, for 
instance, have greatly increased. It is ex- 
pected that they will take more than half of 


all our Lend-Lease shipments in 1943. 
With that partly incalculable drain upon 
us, plus the requirements of our own 
armed forces, and with civilians earning 
for rationing is clear. Unless a 
higher incomes than for many years, the 
1943 civilian supply of most foods which 
is roughly equivalent to that available in 
1935-36 is rationed, inequitable distribu- 
tion is bound to occur, in many instances 
favoring those who have leisure and money 
to shop around. 1 
Must we 


The answer is no. 


reason 


1943? 
» going to live in 
f war, not 


look furward to starvation in 


society where 











mere sub; satisfac- 
tion of appetite. material 
We mu one oO conimitments to our armed 
lorces ( yu les sul We must not waste 
i time nate = ) eq yment producing 
rood that civill ve g without 
HERE are a numbe f wuys which our 
food crisis can be met 1 we are going 
rv all of ther li December the President 
wv Executive Ora placed the Secretary of 
Agriculture in charge of our entire wa time 
ational fone ram. He promptly reorgan- 
ized his Department to carry out the order, 


(Continued on Page Six) 
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Hurok Offers “Argentinita” and “The Don Cossack Chorus” 








‘This Week on the Stage 


<= By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 
Mr. Shipley reviews each play on its opening night over 
WEVD at 11:50 p. m. 








Comes the Dawn 
“MEN IN SHADOW.” By Mary Hayley Bell. Presented by Max 
Gordon, At the Morosco Theatre. 

Roy Hargrave crisply acts and smoothly directs this melodrama 
of French saboteurs and signalers. A little group of French and 
English, hiding in a mill on the coast of France, work with the 
peasants marking the targets for the R.A.F. fliers. Two German 
officers arrive, to billet advancing troops at the mill; there is perhaps 
twenty-four hours for changing plans and hiding-place. All they 
haye to do is depart. But—for this is not a one-acter but a full- 
length play—reasons for delay crop up, in the form of an American 
aviator bailing out into a tree and two broken legs. Later what 
looks like a British flier turns up, but turns out to be a spy. 

The play gives us war in its gory details. Those broken legs 
are set by the old peasant woman as we watch—the victim reciting 
limericks to endure the pain. Lew (Roy Hargrave), a flier bitter 
because something has happened so that he can fly no more, hates 
bloodshed so muth that he must destroy the butchers with his own 
hands. We watch him strangle one man, break his neck with bare 
hands; he knifes a second before our eyes, and leaps into the mill’s 
depths to plunge the blade into another. He is the murderingest 
hater of murder I’ve ever seen. 

It takes a good deal of talk to fill the evening. Fortunately (for 
the time-consumption if not the dramatic value) the American with 
the broken legs turns out to be an old pal of Lew’s, back in China 
flying days; this gives them plenty of topics for reminiscence. The 
German spy was in China, too; that’s how they catch him. Coinci- 
dence and conversation keep “Men in Shadow” from fully emerging 
as an effective drama; but Roy Hargrave has directed it with 
understanding, so that he pulls out of it all the values that may be 
derived. The cast joins in well, so as to create the illusion of the 
time and place, which is furthered by an excellent setting of the 
old mill attic by Frederick Fox. The play deserves special praise, 
after the wails of this reviewer at other handlings, tor its treatment 
of the language problem. The Germans and the French speak no 
bastard misaccented English, but their own tongues—without any 
mystification of the audience. Unfortunately most everything seems 
to be on hand except a stirring play. 


NEW GUINEA FIGHTING 





in dense jungles. Local native 
boys, who acted as_ stretcher- 


> 
FEATURED AT EMBASSY bearers, get military medals for 
Latest pictures of the fighting bravery in action. 
on New Guinea feature the new “Washington Sideshow,” latest 
program of world news events at of “Your Ringside Seat” by Carey 
all Embassy Newsreel Theatres. Longmire, is shown in the new 


American and Australian forces program at al! Embassy News- 
clean up the last Jap positions reel Theatres. ; 
in Papua. Thrilling jungie scenes Mr. Longmire says, the side 
filmed under fire show Allied show battle going on in Wash- 
forces blast Japs out of foxholes irgton between the two major 


GAY BILLS AT 
MET. AND HALL 

Argentinita will feature seven 
new items in her program and 


two new members in her company 


of Spanish dancers and musicians 
when she makes her only Car- 


negie Hall appearance of the 


season on Sunday evening. 

First among the new numbers 
is “Sierra Granada” and “Fiesta,” 
a song and dance by Garcia Lorca, 
sung by Argentinita and per- 
formed by the entire company. 

Another new song and dance in 
the popular vein is the Castilian 
Fandango, a solo by Argentinita. 
She will also present a_ solo 
novelty, “Leyenda” by Albeniz, 
rendered first on the piano by 
Alejandro Vilalta, a new addition 
to the company, and then danced 
by her without musical accom- 
paniment, using only heel-taps 
(“Taconeo”) and castanets to 
maintain the rhythms. 

The Don Cossack Chorus and 
Dancers with Serge Jaroff at 
their head will invade the Metro- 
politan Opera House for three 
performances on the evenings of 
March 26, 17, 28. This will be 
their first appearance there in 
more than ten years. 

Their program for the three 
evenings will consist of the songs 
they have made popular, featur- 
ing “The Volga Boatmen,” “Eve- 
ning Bells,” ‘“Hospodi Pomilui” 
(Lord Have Mercy), “Ballad of 
Stenka Razin,” “The Steppes,” 
“Two Guitars,” the funeral serv- 
ice of the Greek Orthodox Church, 
a group of Red Army songs and 
other liturgic, folk and Cossack 
melodies. 








political parties, is not funny. If 
our Congressional leaders and our 
war administrators spend all their 
time on personal battles, the war 
is bound to suffer. Director of 
Economie Stabilization Byrnes has 
this to say—good advice for both 
parties. It’s high time he de- 
clares, “That We Stop Fighting 
Each Other Here in We ashingt on, 
and Start Fighting the War.’ 

H. V. Kaltenborn, ace screen 
ee ere and war news analyst, 

headlines the new show appearing 
in the newest issue of his popular 
weekly series, Kaltenborn Edits 
the News. 








Secret of Nazi Finance:.! Facts 


(Continued from Page Four) 
the rich to anything like the extent done in the United 
States. The highest income tax rates were fixed at 65* 
those on incomes of 5,000 marks (about $1,000) at 15° 
Mrs. Sweezy sums up the situation as follows on page 
235 of her book above referred 
“The inequality of distribution of wealth and in- duction 


In this 


Department, 
OCD concerned with food production and with 
food distribution, were lumped together into 
two huge new administrations, the Food Pro- 
Administration and the Food Distribu- 


About Food 


(Continued from Page Five) 
reorganization all activities of the 


and some ‘of the WPB and the 


come has increased and wages have been kept at tion Administration. 


depression levels, while profits have considerably re- 


During January the Chairman of the War 


covered,” : F tary of Agriculture authority to handle the 
Generally the Nazi plan-for financing Germany has Manpower Commission delegated to the Secre 
been to raise about half the government income from farm labor problem. The Department is now 


taxes and half from borrowing. 


organized to deal with problems in the field 


HREE general methods of securing the borrowed funds, of agricultural labor, material, supplies, and 


have been used. First, borrowing from banks, includ- so on, as well as to aid storers, transporters, 
ing the Reichsbank, by the government. So far as can processors, and distributors of food. 
be discovered this has been an entirely orthodox procedure Many programs have been instituted. Fresh 
with the banks creating the “money” on their books and vegetables have been divided into the essential 
the government paying them interest for so doing. Sec- and the nonessential; the production of the 
ond, there has been the sale of bonds to corporations and former is to be favored, of the latter discour- 
individuals. As has been said, various devices and de; aged. Special price-support devices and in- 


crees have practically compelled corporations to invest all centive payments have been developed to en- 
earnings above 6% in government bonds. Third, there courage farmers to produce more of foods 
have been the special bills which the government has specifically required with great urgency. Espe- 


used to pay contractors, especially, of course, for arma-  ¢jal emphasis is placed upon the Vietory Gar- 
ments. These bills have at times been used to pay as den and the farm-home food production and 
much as 40% of the cost of contracts. They were dis- food preservation programs to save transpor- 


countable at any bank and at the Reichsbank. The Nazis tation and processing wherever possible. 


contended they did not constitute part of the public debt, 


Special devices have beén set up to ensure 


but they did bear interest and they were, of course, obli- the processing of citrus fruits and canning 
gations of the government. Mrs. Sweezy has this to say vegetables in amounts required to meet needs 
about such bills: while at the same time encouraging civilian 


“Public works and armament needs were financed consumption 


by special bills which represented short-term borrow- 


ing on the part of the government. The volume of velop, the Government 
quantities of some foods that it has in excess, 
like evaporated milk, in order to sustain the 
civilian market. More credit has been made 
to food producers. 

well-fed shall we civilians be in 


such bills was kept secret in order to prevent other 
countries from realizing the strength of Germany’s 
long years of rearmament effort. What was clear, 
however, was that the amounts were precedented.” ‘labl 
: avaiable 

But government debt has not been the only means used : “Th 
) 


of fresh fruits and vegetables. 
From time to time, as extreme searcities de- 
releases considerable 


by the Nazis to bring debt-money into play as a means ‘ . : 
: agg 8 : oo . 1943? No one can fully answer that ques- 


of keeping the German economy running at top speed. 
[To be concluded. | 


House That Morgan Built 


(Continued from Page Four) 
Lundberg records in his America’s 60 Families, this 
omission was made after a meeting with Lamont. 


that we 


the thirties. 


. mand for 
ET hard days were ahead. Once the House of 


Morgan could smash the international Rothschilds. 
Once it was the life-like example of Ambrose Bierce’s 
Devil’s Dictionary definition of “Impunity, ». Wealth.” 


by the hands of Government for fifteen years, the 


House of Morgan was now rocked by investigation not expected to be short. Except for butter 
after investigation. Reform legislation split its banking we should have sufficient fats and oils. Cereals 
and investment functions. The exposure of Charles FE. will be abundant; there is no danger whateve? 
Mitchell, the bankruptcy of the Van Sweringens, the of any shortage. 

jailing of eee Whitney, all tarnished its golden As a whole our diet should be about like 


record of “charac and “integrity.” In a decade the that of 1935-36, in nutritional essentials, and 
it was then slightly inadequate in its raw state, 
much less cooked. However, we shall have bet- 


net worth of J. P ‘ree & Co. was cut by two-thirds. 
By 1942 the Morgan bank had dropped to the nation’s 


eighteenth position. And one financial historian could ter means 


write: “J. P. Morgan & Company has lost its brilliant 














plumage. No longer does it finance the governments of destruction of valuable vitamins and minerals, 
Europe, and no longer is it the dominant financial so we should get by. 
agency in the United States. . ” Add in rationing and it can be said that the 
At bottom the explanation lay in the general “decline average family will get a little more or 
of the investment banker.’ The promoter, financier and ° little less than it did in the thirties. Families 
bond salesman sat on the throne of economic emplre In that kag ettee ds afford to spend freely sor 
the era of dynamic capitalist growth. But where were favorite foods will certainly get less. But they 
} } , neh | ’ 
new large-scalc promotions and mei to be had? will have enough to keep healthy, which i 
. , he main thing 
Oh! Jol Pierpont, an era when “you couldn’t run hol wonee SNE 
a coal mir ins” (Mellon) and “a Families that did not have enough to buy 
! ana i a decent diet in the thirties usually now have 
ile eon! ty hntounr fe dhenaud. with iis prop mom t tet + “hoo . usually now have 
ane” (Morga : .] . rebuilt railroad svstem setter income and will undoubtedly be better 
j . g . i uUullt rallroad Systems F . ’ 
tor 1 ft I tatesenntt . ans P alow fed. Price controls, rationing, and other de- 
‘ Lait = ) alist a vu SiOW = . . 
moving eco! xpa . y institat . vices will enable them to get their fair share. 
\ iy ( CXda!l : DY Msi tions . ; 
investment and government +} House of We must do our level best to make every 
c \ i AlLU > Ive iil ti i Lilt ( s ( . . . 
_ . ounce of food count. Meanwhile we sh be 
Morgan sli~ped from dizzy heights. The construction : ; ee hall be 
learning how to use the best scientific methods 


of the Lend-Le: machinery with the outbreak of 
World War II gave it a kind of symbolic disposs 


The House of Morgan was beginning to look a little 








any more. It was a dry season for an old man in a 
windy house. 


supplies of 


dairy 
exceed the supply. 

The civilian egg supply will probably be al- 
this year as last. Sweetpotatoes, 
nd dried peas and beans should 
Fresh fruit and vegetable supply 
depends on the weather and crop yields but is 


most as large 
S 999 +} } hill U | 1 Irish potatoes, a 
oat so cee TONE WAS BE COWRA, ehacmsaane be abundant. 


of distributing food. 


tion because no one yet know the demands 
to be made upon us. But it is safe to say 
shall all have a nutritious and 
health-supporting diet, though we shall not 
always be able to consume the particular 
foods we most desire. 

Very briefly then, it looks as if civilian 
meat will be somewhere in the 
neighborhood of what they averaged during 
Our supplies of canned and dried 
fruits and vegetables will be smaller than last 


An Old Man, A Windy House year while demand will be greater. The de- 


products is also expected to 


of preventing the waste of food 


of producing and distributing food so that none 
need go without. That knowledge can be made 
of permanent value. It can enable us to pro- 
run-down. Big, aging J. P. wasn’t feeling quite at home vide a nutritionally sound basie diet for all 
American citizens when peace comes and oui 
unavoidable food-relief- program is completed 








Dance Artists 





Argentinita and Pilar Lopez premiere, 
are appearing at Carnegie Hall on Sunday Eve. 


Spanish daneing artists, 





. 





chestra, Raul and Eva Reyes, and 


“SEASON'S BEST MUSICAL”—P Vf 





and of cooking it without 





Russian Star 


tite 


Serge Jaroff, famous Kussian di- 
rector of the Don Cossacks’s 
chorus and dancers, who appear 
at the Metrepelitan Opera House 





en March 26, 





“HITLER'S CHILDREN" 
HOLDS AT PARA. 


“Hitler’s Children” holds 


fourth and last week of its New 
York Paramount Theatre engage- 
ment. The picturization of Gregor 


Ziemer’s “Education fo Death,” 
the first R.K.O. film to play at the 
Paramount, was original 
uled for two weeks. celine of 
the capacity crowds the enguge- 
ment was extended another two 
weeks. The in-person show which 
continues with “Hitler’s Childven” 


features Xavier Cugat and his or- 
} 





Henny Youngman as the extra 
added attraction. 

“Happy Go Lucky,” a musical 
in technicolor with Mary Martin, 
Dick Powell, Betty Hutton, Rudy 
Vallee and Eddie Bracken, suc- 
ceeds “Hitler’s Children” on the 
Paramount screen. 





ROXY SHOW 
IN 2ND WEEK 

The new 20th Century-Fox re- 
lease, “The Young Mr. Pitt,’ 
starring Robert Donat, Robert 
Morley and Phyllis Calvert, re- 
mains for a second week. 

In addition to Grace Moore, 
who sings many of the songs and 
arias she made famous, the Roxy 
stage presentation features Paul 
Gerrits, Richard Stuart and Flora 
Lea, The Juvelys, The Ben Yost 
Singers, the Gae Foster Roxyet- 
tes, Paul Ash with the Roxy 
Theatre Orchestra, and as an 
extra added attraction, the bal- 
lerina of the roller skates, Gloria 


Nord. 











MICHAEL TODD presents 


ETHEL MERMAN 


SOMETHING 
For the BOYS 


Book by HERBERT & 
DOROTHY FIELDS 


with ALLEN JENKINS 


COLE PORTER SONGS 
ALVIN ist. 820s { 








Palace and Albee 








” current at the R. K. iO. 











Katharine Hepburn and Spencer 
who are co-starring at the 





WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
AND BONDS! 
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AT THE FRONT 


Official War Department Pictures in Technicolor 
Filmed Under Fire by 42 Army Cameramen 


SE THE A. E.F. IN ACTION— YANKS VS. AFRIKA KORPS 
Spectacular Battle Betw. U.S. Tanks and Nazi 88 mm. Guns 


46 St. & Broadway 


EMBASSY ‘arate 











“Brilliant—A HIT!??Jour. Anv 


Anderson? 
Sonja Henie & Arthur M, Wirt 


present 


STARS ON ICE ;. 


[usical Icetravaganza 
a eere, Mail Orders Filled. 


CENTER THEATRE 


5003] 80 
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BROADWAY ECHOES | 


HUUAYUOADUAUYARAUAREROOUUA LEAP EUE AA By Don McCloud | 


ELEN HAYES in her superb performance of “Harriet” has broken 

Gilbert Miller’s long succession ill luck. ... Miss Hayes is at her 
best in one of the finest acted and produced plays of the current 
season. ... It is a warm, tender play based on the life of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe who wrote “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” of whom,President 
Lincoln summed up as “The Litthe Woman Who Started a Big 
War.” ... If this is not the exact quotation, sue me. ... MARY 
HAYLEY BELL, who wrote the thrilling melodrawa “Men in 
Shadow” which Max Gordon has successfully installed at the 
Morosco, is not a stranger to our shores: she appeared at the Play- 
house in 1939 in a play called “Billy Draws a Horse” in which 
Grace George starred. . . . She was born in Shanghai where her 
father was stationed as a Colonel in the British Army... . Her 
husband is now playing the leading role in the London Co. of “Men 
in Shadow,” which is enjoying a popular run... . AFTER much 
blood, sweat and tears the Theatre Guild has finally called its new 
musical “Oklahoma.”. . . RED CROSS NOTES—The theatres of 
the nation, some 16,000 of them, during the Red Cross week of 
April Ist to 7th will aid in the drive to reach the $125,000,000 goal 
set for this great organization. ... A giant benefit show will be 
given on April fifth at Madison Square Garden where the topflight 
talent of stage, screen and radio will give their services. . . . 
Tickets will be sold from $2.20 to $27.50. It will be a great 
show for a great cause. 

Ve: 6 ee is 


‘rane ON ICE,” the wonder show at the Center Theatre, will in 


all] probability have sold its millionth ticket by the time this 
item reaches the newsstands. Its predecessor, “It Happens on 
Ice,” played to a million and a half people, and this show bids well 
to beat that mark... . PARAMOUNT will soon release a British 
short, “Letter From Ireland.’”’ This picture will give the folks 
here a chance to see how their boys live, train and enjoy them- 


selves in Ireland. ... BETTY GARRETT, “Something for the 
Boys” songstress, was selected as “Miss Ice Skating 1943” at the 
Gay Blades Ice Rink by forty service men. ... MICHAEL TODD 


thinks he can persvade John Garfield to play the lead in the 
Saroyan opus “Get Away, Old Man.” ... If BROCK PEMBER- 
TON loses any more “Janie’ members to Uncle Sam, he will 
probably wind up playing some of the parts himself. ... MICKEY 
ROONEY, whose performance in William Saroyan’s “The Human 
Comedy,” set New York critics by their ears, is proud of the 
telegram he received from Edwin Seaver of the Book of the Month 
Club: “You have made Homer Macauley, the messenger boy, walk 
right out of the book into the hearts of America.” ,.. ANOTHER 
branch of Uncle Sam’s war forces is to be glorified when “Ground 
Crew” goes before the cameras shortly as one of Monogram’s most 
ambitious productions. ... COLUMBIA is hoping that their new 
picture, “Mr. Winkle Goes to War,” will be as good as “The Better 
Ole,” which was the outstanding comedy war picture during the 
first World War. 
oe re: ae 





STRAND BILL screen hits, and Irene Manning, 


REMAINS 2ND WEEK 
The N. Y. Strand’s Star Studded As the Special Added Attraction, 


stage show holds over for a 2nd 


fascinating singing star of the 
recent “Yankee Doodle Dandy.” 


the stage show presents Jerry 
Lester, favorite comedian of 


pak _ Iawy T . ay . Py 
week. Ina Ray Hutton, popular Broadway and Hollywood, and in 
female orchestra leader and hei addition The 3 Samuels, dancers. 


All-Male Band head the “In-Per- The Warner Bros. screen fea- 
son” show, featuring as the Spe- ture, “The Hard Way,” starring 
cial Attractions, from Hollywood, Ida Lupino, Dennis Morgan and 
Jane Wyman, charming, young Joan Leslie, with Jack Carson, 


co- star of many _ Warner” Bros. continues on 1 the screen, 





Popular Prices - Doors Open 10 A.M. 


box Office 
Now Open 
> 
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CONQUERED 


“Heart-stirring. Abounds in humor, pathos, senti- 





mentality, romance and the simple every-day things. 





Wholeheartedly endorsed without reservations.” 


—KATE CAMERON, Daily News 


Saroyan's 
% HUMAN COMEDY 


A champion cast starring MICKEY ROONEY 
Directed by CLARENCE BROWN 
Of course, it's METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 


ASTOR 


BROADWAY at 45th ST. 







Continuous Performances 





BUY WAR BONDS! 










METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 32 
3 Perts. Only: March 26, 27, 28 at 8:30,,....: 






S. HUROK 


presents 






DANCERS ': 
SERGE JAROFF 










y Conductor 
Popular Progroms Include 
VOLGA BOATMEN, EVENING BELLS, 
‘ TWO GUITARS, AVE MARIA, THE STEPPES 
Fa Also Newest Soviet Numbers 






J SINGING THE SONGS FAMOUS 
as FROM MOSCOW TO MAIN STREET 


POPULAR PRICES 85, 1.10, | .65, 2. 20 Tax Incl. 
OtEP2. | nat 





























SECOND WEEK 
IDA DENNIS JOAN 


LUPINO ° MORGAN ° LESLIE 


in Warner Bros. Hit! 


“THE HARD WAY" 


IN PERSON sparta, JERRY LESTER 


INA RAY HUTTON 
AND HER ORCHESTRA j ‘ 

| STRAND 2x 
BUY WAR BONDS 





from Hollywood 


JANE WYMAN | 
IRENE MANNING | 























| 
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|RADIO ‘CITY MUSIC HALL | 


LTRACY HEPBURN | rans neanie 
‘Keeper of the Flame’ thetic organizations are re- 


“VICTORY FLEET,” « thrilling spe« 
} tach ledicated to our Navy and 
Maritime Service duced by | 
|| Leonidoff, with U.S. M: writit ne Band, 
| ng ( —) Rockettes, Corps de Bal 


| 
| 
} 
an the direction of Erno Rapee I 
|Firet Mez2. Seats Reserved. cle 6-4 4600 | I} 





THEATRE PARTIES 


Party Branches and sympa- 


50th Street and 6th Avenue | 
| 
| 


Spencer Katharine 


A Metre-Goldwyn-Mayer Pleture & quested when planning theatre 
Pr aduced by pl ected by | ene to do so through the 
ON THE GREAT STAGE: || Theatrical Department of THE 
NEW LEADER. Phone Algon- 
| quin 4-4622, New Leader The- 
| atrical Department, 7 East 
15th Street, New York City. 
| 


and Symphony Orchestra un- || 






































Saturday, March 20, 1943 


Speakers: 
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Contributors 


SIDNEY HOOK, Professor of Philosophy at New York University, 
Author of From 
An Intellectual Portrait; Reason, 
The Hero in 


is one of the leading social critics of the day. 
Hegel to Marx; John Dewey: 
Social Myths and Democracy, his next book, 
History, will be published on April 15, by John Day. 


DEAN ALFANGE, Gubernatorial candidate of the American Labor 
Party in 1942, rallied the liberal ferces in New York to roll 


up 400,000 votes. 


JERRY VOORHIS is one of the leaders of the Progressive bloc in 
Mr. Voorhis has been especially interested in the 
The articles run 


Congress. 
cooperative movement and monetary reform, 


here are part of a forthcoming book by Mr. Voorhis, Out of 


Debt, Out of Danger, to be published by Devin-Adir Co. 


T. SWANN HARDING 1s one of the nation’s best informed authori- 
He contributes extensively to national 


ties on farm problems. 
magazines. 


STEPHEN NAFT knows the South American scene, having covered 


it fer nine years for various news agencies. 


FREDERICK POLLOCK is associate director of the Institute of 


Social Research at Columbia University. 
many studies on the Nazi economy. 
JOHN CHAMBERLAIN, noted critic, 
House series on Labor. 
X 


He has published 


writes regularly a Freedom 





SDF News 





By AUGUST CLAESSENS 


Acting National Secretary of the Social Democratic Federation 

PITTSBURGH, Pa.—Secretary Bess Topolsky writes 
coming big event in the city arranged by the Jewish 
Verband, celebrating its Fortieth Anniversary on Sunday, 
28, 6 p. m., in Roosevelt Hotel... . 
Lee, S.D.F. National Executive 
York, and he will speak on “The 


Committee member from 


World After the 


Lee on his 70th year and a life- 
devotion. .. 
York and Philadelphia affairs. 
reservations with Bess Topolsky, 
Montrose 7543. 

NEWARK, J.—Dr. Louis Reiss, 
Conunittee ead from New Jersey is extremely busy 
rounding up Jerseyites for the 
will be held on Sunday, April 4 ,in the 
The program of speakers includes Dean 
candidate for Governor in New York; Dr. 
of The New Leader; Algernon Lee, 
and August Claessens. .. . A general membership gathering 
S.D.F. members from branches in Newark, 
and members-at-large 
by the S.D.F. State Secretary, 
on the same day and in the same hall at 4 p. m. 

SOUTHERN STATES.—Secretaries of S.D.F. 
groups, Workmen’s Circle branches and [.L.G.W.U, 


Pittsburghers are 
702 N. St. Clair Street 


Workmen’s Circle 
Alfange, recent 
William E. Bohn, 


Gustave 








South shortly after May 1. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Councilman Louis P, Goldberg w 
City Chairman of Local New York at the last me 
Executive Committee meeting. ‘laessens was re-el 
as Executive Secretary. The committee mectin 


as 





August ( 
g on March 
zation and educational work... . | May 1, Labor and Soci 
eratic international holiday, will 
and concert in the Debs Auditorium, 7 East 15th Street, 
be published celebrating 
issued on May 1.... 
Women’s Committee is celebrating the 
with a tea and social gathering Monday, 
the Rand Schoo] Studio.... FE. V. 
meets Monday, March 22, in the A.L.P. Clubrooms, 
6th Street. Secretary Claessens will meet with the 
plan neighborhood mass meetings and other activities. ... 


March 29, 1: 


Saturday, 9:45 p. m., S.D.F. weekly broadcast. Algernon Lee 
presides and answers questions on international, national and 
municipal questions. Morris Sigman Branch has a special 


meeting March 22, 6:30 p. m., in Room 200, 7 


of the 
Socialist 
March 
The guest speaker is Algernon 


War.” The 
Pittsburgh Social Democrats and friends will also pay tribute to 
time of distinguished service and 
. This makes the third banquet to Lee since the New 
urged to make 
-»hone: 


S.D.F. National Executive 
again 
Annual New Leader Banquet which 
Lyceum. 

A.L.P. 

Editor 
President of the Rand School, 


Passaic and Paterson 
from other parts of the state will be called 
Schmidt, and will be held 


branches and 
locals are now 
being notified that August Claessens will make a short tour down 


elected 
ting of the City 
-cted 
24 will 
consider many proposals for increasing the effectiveness of organi- 
al Demo- 
be celebrated with a mass meeting 
New 
York City. A souvenir journal full of articles and greetings will 
the seventh anniversary of the S.D.F. and 
City Convention will convene on April 24... 
2nd year ot its Workshop 
30 p. m., i 
Debs Branch of Brighton Beach 
3016 Brighton 
branch and 


WEVD, 


East 15th Street, 





Man- 


New York City. ... A. J. Shiplacoff Branch meets Monday, 
March 22, 8:30 p. m., at 579 Dumont Avene, Brooklyn (near 
Williams Avenue). Plans for membership drive, public meetings, 
ete... . Bensonhurst Branch meets Monday, March 22, 8:30 p. m., 
at 6416 Bay Parkway, Brooklyn. 
Events of the Social Demo- Group, 150 W. 85th St, 
cratic Federation Week hattan. 

Saturday, March 20, 4 p. m., Monday, March 22, 8:30 p. m. 


August Claessens speaks on “The Dr. Joseph N. 


Jew and the World Crisis,” Dress “China ina Reconstructed World,” 

Pressers Club A.L.P., 67th St. Flatbush Central Branch, 

and Bay Parkway, Brooklyn. 844 Utica Ave., Brooklyn. 
Sunday, March 21, 9 p. m —— —_——_____—_ 


August Claessens speaks on “Her- Arkansas Aims to 

edity Versus Environment,” The Suppress Southern 

Tenant Farmers Union 
LITTLE ROCK, 








American Socialist Society 
Will Meet Friday, Mar. 26 | 














62 to 29 after the most 


SSOVMAHUVANIVACU GRAN 

= WORKMEN'S MUTUAL 

= FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 
{ORGANIZED 1872) 

A Co-operative Fire Insurance 


Society Owned and Operated 
by Workingmen 


100% Unionized 








Last 3 Lectures by 
BERTRAND 


RUSSELL 


in present 
Wed., March 24, 8 P. M. 
"ROUSSEAU" 







series 


= HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSUR- Wed., March 31, 8 P. M. 
= ANCE AT ACTUAL CcOosT “HEGEL” 
= Average Rate 10¢ Annually Wed., April 7, 8 P. M. 
= for every $100.00 Insurance "MARX" 


Admission: 


RAND SCHOOL 


7 East 15th St. ALg. 4-3094 


Fire Loses Appraised Liberally 
Upon admission every member 
must make a deposit equal to 
90 cents for every $100.00 of 
nsurance. This deposit will be 





Cohen a 


75 cents per lecture 


on 


S.D.F., 


Ark.—Gover- 
nor Adkins of Arkansas this week 


The annual meeting of the | received an inquiry from Frank 
American Socialist Society, the | McCallister, secretary of the 
society that operates the Rand | Southern Workers Defense League, 
School of Social Science. will be | Concerning the passage of an anti- 
held on Friday evening, March labor bill in the Arkansas legis- 
26, in Room 508 at 7 East 15th r lature, the Abington Anti-Vio- 
St. A new Board of Directors | lence Picketing Bill. 
will be elected at this meeting. | The measure passed the Ar- 

| kansas House of Representatives 








repaid in full upon withdrawal. 





= For further information HARRY WATON 
= apply to the Main Office lectures on the 

= 227 EAST 84th STREET “HISTORY OF RUSSIA" 
= New York City Sundays at the LABOR TEMPLE, 
= Telephone REgent 424323 = 242 E. 14th St 

2 Ask nw Sookaes 62, 3 Next PR ap = ~~ 23 e 

= e ' « - m- 
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A. A. Berle 


{ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE) 


Topic: Victory and After — Hopes and Dangers 


Hotel Commodore 


THE NEW CEADER 


e 
SHC The Time Is Short SOULE LLL LL ELL CCU ELUM LLL LPM TT 


New Leader 20th Anniversary Dinner He 
William Green pQ~ 


(PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR) 


Sunday, April 1th, 1943, 6 P. M. 


Make Your Reservations Now, $3.50 a Plate 


Bertrand Russell 


(EMINENT PHILOSOPHER) 





New Leader 


Philly Dinner 


The Annual New Leader Din- 
ner held in: Philadelphia last Sun- 
day at the Labor Education Cen- 
ter was a huge success. Dean 
Alfange’s speech in which he 
called for an alignment of labor 
and liberal forces in Pennsylvania 
and other states to combat the 
rising threat of reaction and 
preparation for the 1944 elec- 
tions, received front-page notices 
in the daily press. (The text of 
the speech will be found on 
page 4.) James A. McDevitt, 
president of the Pennsylvania 
State Federation of Labor, and 
John A. Phillips, president of the 
State Industrial Union Council, 
who spoke at the dinner, warmly 


endorsed Mr. Alfange’s remarks 
and the resolution presented 
which was adopted by acclama- 


tion by the audience. 

The political situation and the 
position of labor in Pennsylvania 
was discussed by Mr. McDevitt 
and Mr. Phillips. Mr. McDevitt 
said that many workers in Penn- 
sylvania waited for the day for 
the organization of a labor party 
in the State, but added that he 
thought the day was not yet. He 
said the success of the “reaction- 
ary” Republican candidates at the 
recent elections was due to the 
fact that some labor leaders were 
more interested in political jobs 
than in the interests of labor, as 
a whole. 

The Banquet concluded with an 
ovation to Algernon Lee. The 
women members of the S.D.F. 
presented him with a handsome 
bouquet and a vase and he de- 
livered a warm response and a 
fighting address for organization 
and idealism in the struggle 
iuhead of us. August Claessens 
was toastmaster. A considerable 
sum was raised in the 
for The New Leader and 
was paid to the Committee of 
Philadelphia S.D.F. members who 
were responsible for the splendid 
success of the affair. 


collection 
tribute 


Soviet Actions 
(Continued from Page Two) 
demanded the bonafide dissolution 
of the Comintern in return for 
aid. They did not do so. And 
that was a mistake. Had they 
done so, General Draja Mihailo- 
vich would not now be dodging 
Communist 

Nazi and Fascist invaders, 

The United Nations should have 
demanded the freeing of all anti- 
totalitarian political prisoners in 
Soviet dungeons in return for 
help. They did not do so. And 
that was a mistake. Had they 
done so, Polish anti- 
Nazis would still be fighting the 
Hun, not to speak of thousands 
prisons who 


assassins as well as 


countless 


of others in Russian 
have given their lives for democ- 
racy. The Communists have de- 
manded this in North Africa. 
Why should not we? 

The United Nations should have 
demanded the right of political 
asylum in Russia for all anti-Nazi 


refugees. They did not do so 
And that was a mistake. Had 
they done so, Erlich and Alter 


would still be alive and carrying 
on the fight against the Nazis. 
To date, Stalin and his com- 
munist agents throughout the 
world have done all the demand- 
ing. It is not too late to do a 
little demanding ourseleves. 








Mrs. Bessye Blaufarb, Chairman 


of the Bazaar. 


aa 


oo’ 
z ae 
Gala Spring Bazaar, Pioneer 
Women's Organization 
The New York Council of the 





Pioneer Women’s Organization 
for Palestin ill hold its Annual 
Spring Bazaar at the Hotel Capi- 

tol, 51st Street and 8th Avenue, 


on March 22, 23 and 24 








it Wom- 
1 Palestine, and to- 
the “Child Fund” 
for which an ‘ampaign 
is now carried on by the Pioneer 
Women’s Organization 


the Working 





ward Rescue 


intensive 


have been expended to enlarge the productive 
capacity 
Post-War Plan sum up what this new changed to live. That 
attitude of government thus: 


ments as best it 


of America. Two statements in the 





developments, and 
already taking consid- 
erable part in the management of war 
industries which have been greatly ex- tions of a new 
panded by use of government funds. Con- was 
sideration should be given to the desira- ec 
bility of various types of partnership in ory. But: 
the direction of those industries of crucial pa. 
importance in both wartime and peacetime : 
economy and in which the Government has 
made great investments. In this category 
are aluminum, magnesium, shipl nuilding and 


“Government is 
laying now not the 





fretful 


the primary need. 











decisions, 





position to make those yr thai ates pit 

‘ - ss + ‘ ore rect 
Business with its vested interest considerations controls 
or unbridled monopoly ” Tn thie connection 


Or further: 
“Wartime experience has 
public impor tance of certain 


dicated the 


bs wae “trie ei a recent book: 





the desirability of continued F al con- 
trol of their operation. Industries based on our way 
searce raw materials, or those with rapidly and managed 


notion of planning for the way of life we want adobe 
is the meaning of receni 
the President’s report issued last week We are bn 
seaffolding but the 
America. 
a bold and imaginative 
nomies is weaker than its political psychol- 
at this moment, giving life 
aspirations of an 


The issue then is no longer 
but Who Plans and for 


influence 


remark by Prof. R. 


“We shall emerge 
to having a permanently 
economy: and if 





Page Seven 





Planning by Whom--for What? Diplomatic Moves 


(Continued from Page One) 


















(Continued from Page Five) liminishing reserves, and industries sup- : Rand. % ' : t 
" ; : = : a ge Piale a gee tog fs a and, It was believed tha y; 
latter firms would have special privileges in plying power and fuels, fall into this Pg ge : ? ray that oe was 
+ > ty Trane ati . he} Poy Sliai ope? ‘ Lage iC 

buying government reserves in their fields. category. Transportation and other public Bi =e DLag id guerrilla war. 

ea e ie ggg pares x services mav likewise he more closelv co > ‘itish 1th Army " - 

What the Administration is seeking to do, ind ine me — e be , more clo: Re n- Pay tage a . : oe ’ — ery 

. ; - ° ; rolled in the interest of national defense n the world, has crackex ne coast: 
according to its National Resources Planning sabe tases: # Be ane eee pues sin, ME ee - ise eC Conse ae 
© “Sy = is : and the public welfare. The Government the Mareth line. his move alone was to have 
Board report on Transition From War to Peace, should retain control over patents an ; ‘gia sy ae eo 
oe : ee ; 7 oe é nt ave pater d cig ad an mvasion of the Continent some- 
is to find out how to use the techniques acquired properties it has seized from enemy aliens aie 
. 2 b, ‘ ‘ nem) wh 
creating an Economy of Abundance (for and operate them directly or license their Bott hee] er that British 

, ? . Ss bs o—iIt nas been nounced la “itis 
War) to an Economy of Abundance for Peace. use in such a way as to encourage com- eign Minister Bdéen will } = New Yook i 
The war has brought certain controls over om petitive development by private operat hE RSOgR eee Ts ising eg Be 1s 
a — . ‘ : 4 ; weekend. From that city he will start a tour 
way of living: over prices, supplies of com- We have left behind the notion of letting a .¢ ,, eee : 4 

od age Ses age jada 3 ie ‘ i wale adj et, Of the nation’s war plants. Political cireles be- 
modities, etc. Huge sums of Government mone} rickety economy hobble along and make adjust- lieve this is t] i ; 

this IS the thinnest 


We accept now the , 
+ here unostentatiously 

; needed rv immediate consultation. 
ousiness 
is the significance of ,, hohe 3 - 
the British Empire sudder 

; ve been visited now by 
founda- 1 P 
of delegation. 


6—Eden 


ish intend to ce 


The President’s message 


, : has told persons here 
thrust, one whose ' 





tussia now and in the future. 
second front in Europe now 
ical implications in the future may be. 
: important London Times, 
ae No Plan, for The City, London’s financial 
3usiness would week emphasized in an_ historic 


and stirring 
anxious people is 


Plan or 
Whom. 


center, 





aircraft. Government has a direct respon- prefer to plan on own. It is fearful of tngiand must work with Russia 
sibility and should participate in the deci- . t for Gover ant is susceptible Mie agpenaete. se : is Se 
: : ; = 1 Mn Government, for Government Xi susceptible tO the Eden tactic. That is why the Germans have 
sions as to what areas and what concern the pc al pressures of Farm and Labo Pe Parr: . Sis . 
shold continue to operate in these in- ? ae: ai 1 a concentrated their fleet in Norwegian 
dustries.” a ups a 8 ig ands = ge a a“ as — Ww a rushed strong divisions deep into the Pyrenees 
a . 1 ial ndust tha Ss not $51 . © above Spain and led alv with 
Given democratic controls, should not thi iin aie, tie, Wes a ei etinanas, |< bove Spain and flooded Italy with 
ee ys : te in; the: Sen MeO eee Ney Pee : USINESS hest Nazi soldiers. Nor have they 
Government, with its wider view, be in the more highly organized to grab a great ’ ; ‘ ee 
eR is nore A VESonle oS Bie h Beeeyes the Balkan peninsula. They have even antici- 





in the central state , F 
declaration of war. 


blow 


a Turkisl 
The over-the-top whistles may 


pated 


striking import is the 


: - minute. 
Lynd in foreword to a . ci esse ipa tee ela 
controls the goals of that planning, that 
from this war well on will mean the management also, from top 


to bottem a 
of all relevant social and cultural life.” 


planned 
business 











@@ in our drive in North Africa; behind our fliers; 
soldiers: marines ,and sailors _and_their_ officers; 
behind the Air Fortresses and General Grants; be- 
hind the dive bombers, cruisers and battleships— 
behind all the might of a mighty nation, went 
men who were an essential part of the campaign; 


‘men who could 


ARABIC, ,-FRENCH, , SPANISH, 

ITALIAN, "GERMAN, MODERN 
HEBREW and other lan languages. 
‘On our fronts at Guadalcanal; in New ‘Guinea, Malaya, 
(Burma, India; in the Caucasus, in Persia, in China, at the 
very gates of Nippon, there are other Americans who are 
playing an important role in our_war effort because they 
‘are able to 





MALAY, CHINESE,» JAPANESE) 
DUTCH, HINDUSTANI, BENGALI; 
PERSIAN, RUSSIAN, other languages. 
Language is a weapon, a vital part of our war equipment! 
Men—and women—are needed in all our services, combat; 
executive and civilian, who command one or more foreign 
languages. To these go the interesting assignments, pro-: 
motion and higher pay.» 





LEARN T0° SPEAK ANOTHER —_—— quickly, easily, correctly 
LINGUAPHONE . ‘. bye METHOD 


in your own home in spare time you can now master a foreign 
language with astonishing ease. Linguaphone brings you the voices 
of native teachers, you LISTEN to their clear, easy CONVERSATION. 
You follow what they say with your EYES on the text; before you are 
actually aware you repeat what your teacher is saying and are really 
conversing. It’s as simple as learning a song. 


ENDORSED BY EDUCATORS . . . Used by Thousands >,-. Some 
of the foremost educational authorities, in the United States and 
abroad, endorse the Linguaphone Method as the easiest way to learn 
to speak a new language. More than a million home-study students 
of all ages and walks of life have been benefited by this world 
famous method. 


Come fora FREE DEMONSTRATION 





LEARN IN PRIVACY OR GROUPS 


It is easy, rapid and fun to learn a new language by the Linguaphone} 
Ear-Eye Conversational Method, in privacy, in the family circle or; 
with a group of friends and fellow-workers. One Linguaphone set of 
records is all that is needed—extra text-books at small added cost.! 


29 LANGUAGES TO CHOOSE FROM: “ 


SPANISH BENGALI IRISH ESPERANTO ENGLISH®’ 
ITALIAN HINDUSTANI FRENCH FINNISH PERSIAN 
SWEDISH NORWEGIAN RUSSIAN EFFIK CZECH | 
JAPANESE PORTUGUESE LATIN ARABIC MEBREW 
CHINESE GERMAN GREEK DUTCH AFRIKAANS | 
POLISH ae and British pronunciation) | MALAY 


In the privacy of one of our Listening Booths, HEAR a complete 
lesson by Linguaphone—You will enjoy it! 


Write for Free Booklet 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


13 Rockefeller Center, N. Y. Cc. 
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~Where the News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 





This Robot Era —A View From 2000 A. D. 


T is uncommonly difficult to write of the present 

in terms that will be acceptable to the future, or 
to see the present in true perspective. This is 
especially true in periods of war and revolution, 
of swift and violent change. It would be im- 
mensely interesting and instructive if we could 
now read the considered judgment of a_philo- 
sophic historian of the year 2,000 on the first 
half of the twentieth century. 

One point in this judgment can easily be antici- 
pated, The thirty years’ period that began in the 
tragic year 1914 was one of more misery for 
more people than any that can easily be thought 
of outside of the darkest of the Dark Ages. 


Throughout the nineteenth century, and even 
allowing for the Napoleonic Wars, there was 
nothing in Europe in the way of wholesale 


slaughter to compare with the holocaust of the 
that 
generation, 


continent has 
with 


in which 
last 


two major wars 
been involved during the 
the unspeakable mas- 
sacres of Jews through- 
out .Eastern and Cen- 
tral Europe by the 
Nazis, with such Com- 
munist mass cruelties 
as the “liquidation of 
the ‘kulaks as a class” 
and the man-made fa- 
mine in Ukraina and 
the North Caucasus in 
1932-33. 

The worst that oc- 
curred in «the nine- 
teenth century seem s 
very mild and humane, 
compared with the su- 
preme crimes of the 
present age. The vivid 
stories of Guy de Mau- 
passant do not depict 
the Prussians of 1871 as very gentle conquerors. 
But they were gentlemen, even humanitarians, 
by comparison with Hitler’s “Elite Guards” and 
their attached murder squads. The Soviet record 
of: inhumanity is well ahead of the Tsarist, 
whether one takes as a measure the number of 
persons put to death for political reasons or 
the numbers of lives sacrificed on the altar of 
“liquidation” of whole undesired classes. 


* 











William H. Chamberlin 


[’ would seem that the bad example of Europe 

may have infected the Orient. War is never 
a kid glove affair, except in romantic novels. But 
the Japanese fought the war against Russia in 
1904-05 pretty much according to the rules, apart 
from beginning without a formal declaration; 
and, even here they could cite some European 
precedents. There is both humility and humanity 
in. the figure of General Nogi, who brooded over 
the number of his soldiers whom he had sent to 
death at Port Arthur. wished to take ; own 
lifesin expiation and committed suicide in the 
classical Japanese fashion as soon as the Em- 
peror whom he served had died. But there is 
nothing of the spirit of Nogi in the horrible out- 
rages committed by the Japanese in Nanking and 
other captured cities during the present war with 
China. 

The worst crimes of this cruel and bleak age 
fall to the account of totalitarian and militarist 
regimes. But in democratic countries also there 
are some alarming symptoms of callousness, of 
thé drying up of the normal impulse of compas- 
sion. Consider the indifferent, sometimes even 
hostile attitude which some American consuls 
have taken toward refugecs to whom a visa was 
often a matter of life and death. Can it be said 
that the United Nations have taken 
sible step to rescue at least some surviving Jews 
from the inferno of a Gestapo-dominated Europe? 

And I was brought up with a start of surprise 





every pos- 


when I recently noticed a news items to the effect 
that a certain group of clergymen had “with- 
drawn their objections” to properly safeguarded 


schemes for feeding children in France and other 
occupied democracies. How any normally humane 
persons, much less a minister of what is supposed 
to be a creed of mercy, 


could have ever cherished 





French Population Sabotages 


were Stl 





1 50 to 60 highly graded 


such objections is frankly beyond my comprehen- 
sion, 

The practical experience of feeding the hun- 
gry in Greece has knocked in the head all the 
specious inhuman arguments that it was neces- 
sary to let French, Belgian, Dutch and Nor- 
wegian children starve in order to compass the 
defeat of Hitler. The Turks, unable to endure the 
frightful conditions of starvation in neighboring 
Greece, simply crashed the blockade and sent in 
food, under arrangements that precluded its use 
by the Germans and Italians. Under-Secretary 
of State Welles has testified that this experiment 
has worked well, that it is relieving famine con- 
ditions without benefiting the Nazis. 

What has been done for the Greeks, at the 
initiative of their old enemies, the Turks, should 
have been done long ago for the French, the 
Norwegians, the Belgians, the Dutch. The grow- 
ing up in these countries of younger generations 
that are both physically impaired and psycho- 
logically unstable because of prolonged mal- 
nutrition is a black omen for the future of 
European civilization. 

Of course ‘it is only in the overthrow of the 
Nazi tyranny that there is any permanent prom- 
ise of safety for the Jews or of normal living 
conditions for the peoples of the occupied coun- 
tries. But no one can say with certainty when 
that overthrow will occur, whether another year 
or-even two’ will be required. Meanwhile Jews 
are being killed and French, Belgians, Norwe- 
gians, Dutch are dying of slow starvation. The 
primary objective of beating the Nazis does not 
eliminate the humanitarian obligation to save 
alive as many of their victims as possible. 

, “ ‘ 

Y imaginary historian of 2,000 A.D. would 

not be satisfied with recording his dreary 
chronicle of massacres, “liquidations,” executions 
and concentration camps. He would want to know 
why human beings raged against each other 
with such ferocity, why so few had it in their 
power to inflict so much suffering on so manhy. 

I don’t think his answer to this question would 
lie in pronouncing a verdict of paranoia on any 
single people, although. an era of war and violent 
revolution does bring into prominence an appal- 
ling number of.parancia personalities. I think 
he would single out two distinctive features, pecu- 
liar to this period, that have made for an ever 
increasing toll of violence and brutality. One is 
the swollen uncontrolled power of the state. The 
other is the growing prevalence of the idea that 
the end justifies the means. . 

I have lived in Russia, (iermany and Japan. 
I do not believe that one individual Russian in a 
hundred would have had the impulse to pack the 
unfortunate peasants who weve called kulaks into 
freight cars and send them off, in many cases, 
to lingering death in conceitration camps. I 
don’t believe that one German in a hundred, left 
to his individual feeling and conscience, would 
have set out to humiliate, rob and murder his 
Jewish neighbors. I don’t believe one Japanese 
in a hundred would run amok as uniformed Jap- 
anese in the mass have run aniok in conquered 
cities, 

Closely associated with the fearfully corrupt- 
ing effect of a leviathan state that kills any sense 
of individual moral judgment is the damnable 
and utterly fallacious idea that the end justifies 
the means, whereas all historical experience dem- 
onstrates that the means usually determines the 
end, 

So the historian of 2,000, after describing the 
tragic pass to which civilization was brought dur- 
ing the first half of the twentieth century, will, 
one hopes, have a brighter story to tell about the 
second half, of how the free human spirit found 
means to emancipate itself from the bonds of 
the leviathan state, of how the absoluts values 
of reason, justice, freedom, humanity reasserted 
themselves after a period when they were in al- 
most total eclipse. If he is not able to tell this 
then, of course, there will be no philosophic 
2,000 A.D., only stooges far tri- 
umphant totalitarianism. 


story, 


historians of 


The revision of all naturali 


Za- 


Anti-Semitic Laws ewish civil servants in the cen- tions since 1870 and the cancella- 

LONDON fie naeal abotag tral French administration. won of those since August 10, 

Aryanization” (expropriation) 1927, was suggested. 

by the French population of the transactions said, involved 100 He would eliminate all delays 
anti-Semitic laws and regulations, mil rd (billion) franes (about in divorce procedure between Jew- 
with Jews in France everywhere $2,250,000,000) and 3,500 prem- ish and non-Jewish spouses, bat 
receiving the suuport of sympa- ises in P which belonged to Jews from marriage to non- 
thizers, has been disclosed by Je Jews and compel Jews through- 
Louis Darquie de Pellepoix, The Nazi-controlled Paris radio out France to wear vellow Star 
French Commissioner for Jewish reported that Pellepoix had sub- of David badges. (Such badges 
Affairs. mitted to Marshal Henri Petain Wére previously forced on Jews 

In a recent press conference, a draft of twelve laws further in the former occupied zone but 


Pellepoix complained that there restricting the liberties of Jews. not in the Vichy territory.) 
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WORLD UNITY—NOW IS THE TIME 

NTHONY EDEN is in Washington. We 

are promised a United Nations conference 
which may make the first moves toward actual 
unity of the Allied powers. Four Senators, 
evenly representing the two parties, have in- 
troduced in the Senate a resolution in favor 
of setting up an international force “to sup- 
press . any further attempt at miliatry 
aggression by any nation.” The time is ripe 
for the organization of the United Nations 
for more effective action both in war and in 
peace. 

The exact nature of Anthony Eden’s activi- 
ties in Washington is a diplomatic and military 
secret. But the reports of his conferences are 
heavy with implications—which may or may 
not be justified—that he is playing the old 
balance-of-power game. The _ twenty - year 
Russo-British treaty is being played up. Hints 
are given that through its terms peace is to 
be maintained in Europe and that the United 
States is to be drawn into this arrangement. 
Formerly it was Britain and Prussia against 
France—then Britain, France and Russia 
against Germany. Now—according to this plan 
—we are to have Britain, Russia and the 
United States balanced against Central Europe 
and Japan. 

It is not good enough. Such hints will soon 
repel the American people. The only way to 
get clean away from the suspicion of such 
machinations is to call a United Nations 
council and set up now a working organization 
with objectives based on the Atlantic Charter. 
Until this is done both Russia and Britain will 
be under suspicion in many American minds. 
The fears of border states will haunt every 
discussion of post-war plans and aims, until 
an international power has been set up and 
international aims are made clear. Not until 
we have concrete assurance that even the 
greatest powers will be subject to agreements 
mutually accepted can we expect the American 
people to ratify our acceptance of such obliga- 
tions as the Senate resolution proposes, 


THE FUTURE NEW DEAL 

HE program outlined last week by the Na- 

tional Resources Planning Board is the 
future New Deal for which all intelligent citi- 
zens will fight. We had first the improvised 
and inadequate measures of 1933. Then came 
the somewhat better coordinated instruments 
of 1938 and after. For the future all of these 
taken together are obviously of no avail. To 
fill the national need a group of experts have 
worked out the program which is erroneously 
ealled “the American Beveridge Plan.” This 
set of projects is so far-reaching, so basic, that 
it is of the utmost importance that all citizens 
should understand it. 

Understanding must begin with denial of all 
relation between the Beveridge plan and our 
American plan. Sir William Beveridge com- 
pleted for England nothing more than a com- 
prehensive social security program. He stated 
in his introduction that he was quite conscious 
of the fact that this is not enough. He knew 
well that insurance against every one of life’s 
evils will be useléss without a high rate of 
production, without continuous employment at 
good wages. But, he said, his commission in- 
cluded no authority to consider the basic con- 
ditions of England’s economy. His plan was, 
therefore, introduced with the distinct reserva- 
tion that it would prove useless unless more 
fundamental measures were taken, measures 
which he had no authority to outline or ad- 
vocate. 

Our Planning Board was under no such 
limitations. Its proposals go far beyond con- 
siderations of social security. The four sec- 
tions of its scheme include outlines of ways to 
pass from war to peace and then to establish 
such conditions that industry and agriculture 
can operate continuously at a high rate of pro- 
duction and employment. The social security 
provisions occupy only a part of the third sec- 
tion of the report. 

Section I outlines ways for the gradual and 
orderly demobilization of men from the armed 
forces and from war industries. This time “we 
shall not be content to give each man $60 in 
cash and a ticket home.” We must see to it 
that there are jobs and that the men find the 
jobs and are trained for them. 

This section deals, too, with demobilization 
of war plants. These are not to be sold out 
to monopolists at bargain rates. Some will be 
retained to continue necessary military pro- 
duction. Some will be sold—but distributed in 
such a way as to work against monopoly. Some 
may be kept in operation by “new forms of 


joint private and governmental partnership.” 
Wartime economic controls are to be loosened 
with suflicient gradualness to protect the people 
against post-war inflation. The government is, 
according to this plan, to retain control of 
foreign patents and see to it that they are 
utilized in the national interest. 

But the heart of the whole business lies in 
Section II, which is entitled: “Plans for De- 
velopment of an Expanding Economy.” Here 
are set forth definite projects for keeping our 
industrial system going by farreaching co- 
operation of government agencies and private 
business management, Public projects are to 
be geared so as to take in the slack in private 
employment. Government agencies are to assist 
private business and industry to develop old 
fields and to enter new ones. In certain cases 
joint investment and management by govern- 
ment and private conterns is to be instituted. 
Every phase of industry and agriculture is 
considered with a view to increasing produc- 
tion and employment. Part IV sketches in 
ways in which state and city governments can 
play an expanding part in these nation-wide 
developments. 

Within a couple of hours after this plan was 
released the New York Daily News was on the 
street with the screech that here we had a plot 
for bureaucratic control of American industry. 
It is everything else but that. The proposal 
is to place the power of the federal govern- 
ment and all its resources at the disposal otf 
private industry. What the Daily News and 
its ‘fellow pessimists bewail is the idea .of 
developing all of the nation’s resources and 
lines of bu8iness with a view to the common 
welfare. The root of the reactionary howls 
is the public declaration in favor of continuous 
employment of all workers at good wages in 
jobs for which they are fitted and for which 
they have been trained. This is not a picture 
of bureaucratic dictatorship. It is a restate- 
ment in practical terms of the old American 
dream. 





THE REACTIONARY LEWIS 

OHN L. LEWIS is justified in asking tor 

a higher wages for his miners. For two 
years their pay has been frozen by an agree- 
ment while the cost of living has steadily 
mounted. He can make a good argument, too, 
against slavish adherence to the Little Steel 
formula, With regard to that understanding 
the United States government has not kept 
its part of the tacit agreement. Labor was to 
be content with a 15 per cent increase, but 
the cost of living was to be kept stationary— 
or nearly stationary—by rationing and price- 
fixing. It has not happened. So Labor is justi- 
fied in asking for proportionate increases in 
wages. 

This far Mr. Lewis occupies a strong posi- 
tion. But in his wild flailing out at the ad- 
ministration, at A.F.ofL. and C.I.O. policies 
and at the Resources Planning Board program, 
he has made himself the spearhead of danger- 
ously reactionary forces. He does not, first of 
all, recognize in word, deed or attitude our 
common responsibilities toward the war effort. 
He shouts raucously that he and his miners 
must have just what they want when they 
want it—no matter what. William Green and 
Philip Murray, too, know that some workers 
need higher wage rates, that the Little Steel 
formula must not be turned into a chain round 
Labor’s neck. But in a war against the 
enemies of all freedom, they present Labor’s 
claims as a part of our entire national picture. 
Mr. Lewis alone among labor men speaks with 
the voice of a ruthless individualist, of the 
unreconstructed isolationist. 

In his outburst against plans for future na- 
tional well-being, the Mine Workers’ chief is 
playing the part of the straight reactionary. 
In the boldest fashion he is initiating his part 
in anti-New Deal campaign of 1944. He is 
announcing to all Tory politicians that if they 
control the Republican nomination they can 
count on his support. 

The aspersions cast at the President’s mo- 
tives need not be taken seriously. Plans for 
the protection of Labor’s interests after the 
war are so closely connected with workers’ 
daily needs that no working man or working 
woman can be persuaded that they were intro- 
duced with evil motives. But the sneers at 
long-term projects for sustaining employment 
and wages for the entire nation completely 
unmask backward-facing psychology of the 
Mine Workers’ leader. He is for “a bird in 
the hand.” He believes in the old individual- 
istic way, the way of some union leaders in 
the old, bad days, when it was possible for 
one little bunch of workers to get compara- 


tively high wages by rising on the shoulders 
of their less fortunate brethren, So plans for 
general welfare are to him “blueprints of 
utopia.” 

It might as well be Mr. Spangler talking— 
or Colonel McCormick, or Captain Eddie 
Rickenbacker. 

STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 

TEPHEN VINCENT BENET died like a 

soldier at his post. Hardly any other 
American will be so much missed. Every 
quality added to his lovableness and charm, A 
man of great and varied talents, his innate 
modesty, his deep humanity gave him the 
common touch. In him three generations of 
army life flowered in a rarely inclusive and 
sensitive spirit. 

This man’s/ distinguished services as inter- 
preter of America at war againt barbarism 
are integral with his whole work as man and 
as artist. Even more deeply than Walt Whit- 
man he sensed the varied spirit of this land. 
“This flesh was seeded from no foreign grain 
But Pennsylvania and Kentucky wheat, 

And it soaked in California rain 
And five years tempered in 
Sleet.” 

John Brown's Body was a profound but 
lilting picture of our unity in variety. In 
“The Devil and Daniel Webster” and in other 
sketches which poured prolifically from his 
pen he interpreted the soul of this country. 

His was no blind and blanket shout of' praise. 
He saw and blacked in the areas of bitter 
selfishness and cruel conflict. But beneath it 
all he saw the people’s dream and had faith 
in the forees of right. Long before the war 
he saw the struggle taking form. For him 
there was no need to step down from an ivory 
tower of upnpolitical artistry. The forees of 
dictatorship threatened all that he had glori- 
fied in his art. In poetry, in drama, in radio 
script—working with exhausting speed and 
endless fertility—he poured out to the nation 
during his last months his vision of the democ- 
racy for which we fight. Dying in the thick 
ot these labors of love, he sacrificed himself 
for his country as truly as any man who dies 
on the field of battle. 


New England 





MADNESS ON THIRTEENTH STREET 
HOM the goods would destroy they first 
make mad. 

It was either desperation or sheer madness 
that prompted the Communist chieftains in 
the United States to print a front page edi- 
torial in the March 17 issue of the Daily 
Worker, placing the guilt for the fall of 
Kharkov to the Germans upon the _ shoul- 
ders of David Dubinsky, President of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers Union, 
and the American Social Democrats. 

Fantastie you will say! Sheer madness! Yet 
here it is black on white: “Especially guilty 
(in the fall of Kharkov) are the Social Demo- 
cratic cliques and the David Dubinsky 
crowd, who spat their hate at the Soviet people 
and the Red Army just when the fate of 
Kharkov was being settled.” 

Now the secret is out. Instead of bullets, 
Dubinsky’s secret weapon is spit. He spat and 
Kharkov fell. ... 

We can well visualize little Komsomols 
running about and shrieking: “Have you heard 
the news? Dubinsky and the Social Democrats 
gave Kharkov to the Nazis... .” 

And what mortal who does not want to he 
labeled an enemy of the Soviet people will dare 
to contradict them? After all, thus spoke 
Stalin, the Soviet Sun, the leader of peoples, 
the great Thaumaturge. So too, did Earl 
Browder his American mullah. 

As for the “twenty thousand” people who, 


at the wink from the Kremlin, fill Madison 
Square to cheer the Stalin-Hitler Pact, to 
denounce President Roosevelt (or to praise 


him, as the occasion demands) and to condemn 
the great Polish-Jewish socialists and anti- 
fascists as “Nazi agents,’ they surely will 
believe that it was Dubinsky who made Khar- 
kov fall. 

In their stupid vituperation they have for- 
gotten that Dubinsky has organized vast meet- 
ings for Russian War Relief including recently 
a huge block-long rally with Wendell Willkie 
as chief speaker. 

So bankrupt are the Communists, sq superior 
morally and intellectually are the David Dub- 
inskys and the Social Democrats, that Stalin’s 
robots, having exhausted their stock of invec- 
tive, are now forced to resort to mad fantasy. 

Yes, whom the gods would destroy they first 
make mad. 
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Fears Post-War Weariness 


tellectuals weep. 


take place that could make in- 
But no 


“THE CONSCIENCE 
OF AMERICA" 


one 


As Jeopardizing Future 


From PAULA ELIASOPH 
To the Editor: 

It is beginning to appear to me 
that the pull in the right direc- 
tion during this war is little more 
than a wishful dream, The great 
fault of our age is that there is 
a bottom to society, a mass folk- 
base, and an intellectual top. But 
the folk-base does not seem to 
tie up with the cultural projec- 
tion, and I am afraid it is the 
fault of the intellectuals. We 
have become with the 
vision of symbols and have neg- 
lected to look more at the earth. 

We must be more stern and 
not afraid for our individual dig- 
nity and morale. I have looked 
about me in the last year 
a half, and what have I seen? 
My own home, so cozy and cheer- 
ful and so like many another, en- 
a happy family and sur- 
little garden, was 
ripped apart. As in 
-the house is 


obsessed 


and 


closing 
rounded by a 
as thourh 


a surrealist dream— 


cut in half and clouds and the 
sky fill it. 
With honest eagerness we let 


my husband go away to another 
city to work on a government 
project. With a feeling of honest 
sportsmanship my oldest son left 


to go into the Army. With fervor 
my middle son has entered col- 
lege, gradually moving the cam- 
pus of bright youngsters into our 
home for daily visits. I see my 
young high school daughter, 


wide-eyed, entertaining them— 
and I wonder. 
My question is: Are we intel- 


lectuals daring enough? 

The,world is moving along with 
increasing acceleration toward an 
instructive clarity as to the 
rights of mankind. But our in- 
stinctive understanding is’ so 
often merely naive. What are 
we doing to protect this beauti- 
ful innocence from the predatory 
and egotistical gangs in our 
midst? 

We listen to Toseanini conduct- 
ing the “Hymn of the Nations” 
and the powerful emotion of love 
of freedom plays over us. Im- 
mediately afterward follows 
Father Fulton J. Shean with his 
mumbojumbo about 
royalists and Marxian socialism 
and his Coughlinite innuendos 
and threats that the boys return- 
ing will want jobs—or else. We 
sowing seeds in our 


economic 


see him 
camps. 
Here in Queens many events 


speaks out. Everyone who should 
speak puts his fingers to his lips 
and says: “We must keep quiet.” 
I pray that the beautiful 
enthusiasm of this war will not 
dry up in seeds that will refuse 
to flower. I mean the beautiful 
enthusiasm to create a just and 
peaceful world for the people of 
this earth. It is our duty to see 
this purpose through in practical 
and definite ways. Otherwise we 
will have shut our eyes to just 
another frightful and 
mass-murder. 


useless 


From JOHN J. NATHAN 


To the Editor: 
I can not overlook the fact 
that The New Leader does a 


pretty good job in stirring the 
conscience of America, the Ame-- 
Abe Walt 
Whitman, I am therefore speed- 


ica of Lincoln and 


ing my renewal fee for another 
year. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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